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NOTES. 


There has been a great deal of writing in morning, 
evening, and weekly journals, in London and Paris, on 
Anglo-French relations. The majority of these organs 
make out that England and France are ready to fly at 
one another’s throats, and the intercourse between the 
Quai d’Orsay and Downing Street was never more 
strained. As usual these writers are quite wrong, for 
the diplomatic relations between the two countries have 
not been so good as they are now for many a day. Itis 
true that the Newfoundland and Madagascar questions 
have been allowed to remain open for an unconscionable 
time. But M. Cambon has received instructions from 
his Government to take in hand the settlement of all 
outstanding disputes between England and France in a 
reasonable and conciliatory spirit, and without delay. 


It may be urged that the French Government is not 
the French nation, and that M. Delcassé will not be 
able to control the Anglophobes in the press, and on 
the boulevards. M. Cambon answers for the nation as 
well as for the Government, and he told the Peace 
deputation that waited on him at Albert Gate that it 
was an utter delusion to suppose there was any dislike 
of England among the French people. On such an 
occasion M. Cambon could hardly utter anything but 
platitudes ; but it was evident from his seriousness that his 
generalities about peace were well weighed, and were 
meant for a purpose. The truth is that neither the 
French nor the English people is the least anxious to 
fight the other, unless obliged to doso. The Tsar is 
pressing us all to attend his Peace Conference ; who is 
to disturb the quiet of the world ? 


Mr. Chamberlain’s methods of controversy are not 
exactly soothing, and, if he makes many more speeches 
on Anglo-French relations like the one he delivered at 
Wolverhampton, he may nullify all the efforts of Lord 
Salisbury and M. Cambon. Mr. Chamberlain has a 
peculiarly provoking habit of absolutely ignoring the 
other side of the case, and telling his opponent that he 
is not only wrong, but foolishly wrong. Starting from 
the assumption that the French know nothing about 
their own affairs, Mr. Chamberlain sums up the New- 
foundland controversy thus :—‘‘ They have, in fact, by 
means of the alleged right given to them under those 
antiquated treaties, strangled our colony in Newfound- 
land, and have done that without a penny of advantage 
to themselves.” It is very likely true that the right to 
catch and dry fish does not include the right to trap and 


can lobsters ; but, either way, what is to be gained by 
pointing out to the French that they are fools as well 
as knaves ? 


Those who play at bowls must expect rubbers, and 
anyone who interferes in the Dreyfus case is certain, 
sooner or later, to get himself into some sort of a scrape. 
Mr. F. C. Conybeare, an Oxford don and relative of the 
former member for Camborne, has written an interest- 
ing book on the Affair; but his charge against the 
Jesuit directors of the Ecole Ste.-Genevieve in Paris of 
getting at the examination papers to be set at St.-Cyr 
examinations, and giving them to their pupils, has 
brought down upon him the Comte de Mun, president 
of the school in question. The Comte de Mun proves 
that this charge was made in 1876, and after two 
inquiries declared to be groundless. It was repeated 
last year in some of the Radical French papers, but the 
Minister for War repudiated it. The Comte de Mun is 
the greatest, perhaps the only, orator in France, and 
both in his beliefs and his manners he is emphatically 
what young France calls viewx jeu. Anti-Catholicism 
is quite as bad as ‘anti-Semitism, and in his well-bred, 
dignified way M. de Mun rebukes Mr. F. C. Conybeare 
effectively for his acceptance of second-hand and partial 
evidence against a great religious body. 


Nothing could have been better than the way in 
which Mr. Brodrick handled the Anti-Slavery deputa- 
tion which waited upon him the other day on the 
question of slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba. Mr. Brod- 
rick showed that 8,o00 slaves had already obtained 
their freedom, and that if more had not been emanci- 
pated, it was simply because they were being well 
treated and well paid, and had not come forward to 
claim their liberty. Our Government can only see that 
the slaves know of the decree; it cannot force them to 
take advantage of it. Eastern society is based upon 
status rather than contract ; and Mr. Brodrick pointed 
out that to interfere with the status of the concubine 
by her emancipation would be a revolutionary step, for 
it would bastardise her children. The Indian Mutiny 
has taught us the unwisdom of riding roughshod over 
Oriental customs, however foolish or repugnant they 
may seem to our Western ideas. 


Mr. Rhodes has had his interview with Lord Salis- 
bury. Having thus done what he came to England to 
do, his main anxiety now, not unnaturally, is to get 
back to the Cape in time for the election, which must 
arise by operation of the Redistribution Bill. Both his 
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railway project and his telegraph project are great 
schemes, well worthy of the attention of any Govern- 
ment; and looked at in that light his proposals and 
requisitions do not strike us as preposterous. 


There is an unwise disposition abroad to minimise 
the meaning of the riot at Johannesburg. ‘‘ Irresponsible 
nobodies ” is the general verdict. No greater mistake 
could be made. The mass of the Johannesburgers 
differ in no respect from our urban middle classes, and 
it is because ordinary citizens are the agitators that the 
agitation is dangerous. An engineer, two editors, a 
well-known merchant, and one or two other gentlemen 
of like standing, form the administrative body of an 
organisation which is held at this distance to be turbu- 
lent, anarchical and disreputable. No misapprehension 
could be more singular. The leaders of the rioters are 
well-known residents of Johannesburg. Even the most 
ignorant should know that when the professional and 
commercial classes of an English community leave their 
businesses to break burgher heads and chase burgher 
policemen, revolution is within measurable distance. 


Fortunately, President Kruger is fully alive to the 
meaning of these riots, and will hasten to obviate the 
danger of Imperial interference by judicious peace- 
offerings. Already his organs speak of conceding 
demands, and if the agitation continues, this talk will 
be followed by acts. President Kruger always yields 
when the shadow of the Paramount Power appears. 
Threatened riots removed a grievance in 1888 : in 1890 
his consent to railway communication was so forced : 
in 1894 an outbreak won freedom from military service : 
taxes were hurriedly lightened in 1895, and the Legis- 
lature was pledged to concede everything when the 
fatal Raid relieved his fear: and we should not be 
surprised if last week’s hour of rioting were to 
redress more grievances than years of expostulation 
and entreaty. 


The results of the first real attempt to give local 
municipal life to Ireland have been, on the whole, 
encouraging to those who believe that safety lies in 
going forward and not in going back. The first 
County Council elections under the new Local Govern- 
ment Act have yet to come; the county boroughs and 
urban districts elected their little parliaments on 
Monday, and the general result is to make the pro- 
fessional politicians very apologetic. For weeks past 
Mr. Dillon has been declaring that the man who 
refused to vote the straight party ticket was an enemy 
of the people, and, owing to the enormous extension of 
the franchise, there can be no doubt that, if the 
Nationalist voters, or one-half of them, had obeyed 
Mr. Dillon, none but Nationalists would have been 
elected over three-fourths of Ireland. But, in spite 
of bluster and intimidation, the Dillonites, like the 
Parnellites, the Healyites, and other professional 
politicians, have come very badly out of the contests. 
In most cities where there was a real contest the 
‘‘labour” candidates have defeated all the regular 
parties—in Limerick they have secured an absolute 
majority on the Council—and an ex-Fenian convict is 
to be the next Mayor! . 


How, then, can one say that the results are encourag- 
ing? Simply because they show that the new “leap in 
the dark” has resulted, as we hoped and believed it 
would, in making the Irish people think for themselves. 
Whether they think rightly or not is for the present a 
secondary consideration. The curse of Ireland for 
generations past has been the want of any opinion 
in the country. No one has dared to think for him- 
self, but has been content to shout with the largest 
local crowd—with the Nationalists in the South, or 
with the Orangemen in the North. Now we find 
minorities plucking up courage to speak for themselves, 
to defy the local machine, and to formulate industrial or 
social issues on which the electors can express a real 
opinion. In some places, for instance, we find a 
Unionist placed at the head of a list on which the 
Nationalists have an immense preponderance. That is 
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a proof of intelligent effort made on behalf of a local 
man of character and standing, independent of party ties. 
In Dublin the Parnellites and publicans seem to have 
come off badly, a state of things to rejoice honest rate- 
payers who were beginning to talk of Tammany. 


But where are Mr. O’Brien and his United Irish 
League? Only on Tuesday we were told by an eminent 
authority that ‘‘ the United Irish League has conquered 
all Connaught,” and that it was destined to sweep all 
Ireland. Exultant Nationalists and panic-stricken 
Unionists joined to impress this prospect upon us. 
After a diligent search of the returns for all Connaught, 
we can find no trace at all of United Irish victories 
in four counties out of the five that constitute that 
province, and in the fifth, Mayo, the result is far from 
sweeping. In Westport, Mr. O’Brien’s own town, and 
the League’s point of origin, it has succeeded in 
returning one candidate out of eighteen, and in Castle- 
bar it has captured six seats out of twelve; and we 
observe that the last United Irish Leaguer was only 
three votes ahead of his opponent. So it seems that 
Mr. O’Brien has not yet quite succeeded in conquering 
Connaught. 


A serious development of the ever-present Eastern 
Question seems at hand. The Cretan difficulty being 
solved for the moment, the smouldering embers in 
Macedonia appear likely to break into flame. The 
virtual success of Greece in spite of her defeat is whet- 
ting the appetite of Bulgaria, who is said to be stirring 
up her partisans to revolt against the Turks. To 
understand the complicated nature of the problem that 
is likely to arise in the case of such an outbreak, it is 
necessary to remember that the dispute would not be 
one merely between Turk and Christian, but between 
Turks, Bulgarians, Albanians, Greeks and Servians. 
Macedonia is coveted by them all. Greece would find 
there the granary she needs, and an agricultural popula- 
tion to balance her present inhabitants, who are com- 
posed of sailors and tradesmen. To Bulgaria and 
Servia it would mean the possession of Salonica, the 
door to the Mediterranean and the entrance to the 
Western World. The matter is complicated by a large 
number of Slav Mahomedans who would probably 
adhere to the Turks. Altogether the prospect is 
exciting, and is not improved by the fact that the 
relations of Russia and Austria are less cordial than 
they were! 


The Emperor of Russia, on his journey to St. Peters- 
burg, is reported to have had an interview with Count 
Tolstoy and to have invited his support in the peace 
crusade. It is less than ten years ago that the Count’s 
enemies tried to get him exiled. The Count’s wife 
made a special journey to St. Petersburg, and succeeded 
in obtaining from Alexander III. a promise, which has 
been faithfully kept, that the old Count should not be 
disturbed. The Count’s offence in those days was in 
pleading on behalf of peasants suffering from a famine 
which the Government did not wish to recognise. 
History repeats itself, but with variations. To-day 
Russia is once more suffering from famine, and the 
Count’s voice is again uplifted to plead for the peasants. 
But he is no longer threatened with exile. On the 
contrary, the son of Alexander III. seeks him out and 
solicits his support. 


It is a pity that the Royal Statistical Society should 
be so frequently used as a cheap and influential means 
of disseminating the curious economics of the Cobden 
Club. Sir Robert Giffen, in his paper on the ‘‘ Excess 
of Imports,” boldly asserted that British exports were 
not failing. This is really unpardonable. Sir Robert 
produced a table purporting to show the growth in 
the country’s exports between the Middle Fifties and 
1897. According to this table there were enormous 
increases in each decade—the conclusion being that, 
though we are not now making such marvellous 
progress as in the middle of the century, we are yet 
substantially advancing. Such a conclusion is grossly 
misleading. Sir Robert professes to give averages 
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for the last half-century ; but they are merely trien- 
nial averages of certain selected years. The last 
period dealt with is from 1895 to 1897. Why was 
not 1898 included? 1898 shows a diminution on 1897 
and 1896, and would have lowered the last average. 
Moreover, by using the ’5-7 years in each decade Sir 
Robert obtained a happy coincidence. For instance, 
1875 to 1877 represents a period of depression following 
the good times of the early Seventies. Had those 
earlier years been included in the average, Sir Robert 
would not have been able to show such a progressive 
growth between now and then. Further, why did Sir 
Robert concoct these special averages, seeing that his 
own figures, published when he was at the Board of 
Trade, give proper quinquennial averages for the whole 
of the half-century ? Lastly, in the exports are included 
the re-exports, which have nothing to do with the case. 


In case it be thought that the faults in Sir Robert 
Giffen’s table do not probably affect the general result 
to any extent, we have taken out the figures which give 
the annual average exports of British produce and 
manufactures in quinquennial periods from 1855 to the 
present time. And this is the result. Instead of a 
recent growth of eighteen millions, comparing the 
present with the past decade (as Sir Robert Giffen 
shows) with a growth of ten millions in the previous 
decade, and a growth of thirty-six millions in the 
decade before that, we find the top period reached in 
the first half of the Seventies, with two hundred and 
thirty-five millions. In the next lustrum there was a 
drop of thirty-three millions, then a rise of thirty-two 
millions, then a fall of eight millions, then a rise of 
eight millions, and finally, in the period 1895-98, a fall 
of one million. Thus our exports for the last period 
are a million less than in the early Nineties, a million 
less than in the early Eighties, two millions less than in 
the early Seventies. Yet, according to the increase in 
population, our exports should have been about twelve 
per cent. greater than in the early Eighties, even to 
keep us stationary. What is the good of trying to 
throw dust in the eyes of the British public, as Sir 
Robert Giffen seems anxious to do ? 


Whilst British exports are either declining or station- 
ary, the trade of the United States is going ahead ina 
remarkable manner. Last year the value of exports ran 
to as much as §1,240,000,000, while the imports only 
just exceeded $640,000,000, leaving an excess of exports 
of close upon $600,000,000 against $357,000,000 (the 
previous highest) in 1897. The import total is lower 
than that of any year since 1885. This decline is attri- 
butable, of course, to the Dingley tariff, coupled with 
the recent progress made by Americans in the produc- 
tion of manufactured goods. The bulk of the export 
total represents foodstuffs, cotton and oil, but manu- 
factures also show an improvement. Great Britain is 
the best customer for American agricultural products 
and for manufactured commodities as well, and it-seems 
that, but for the large gold production and the heavy 
sales of American securities from this side, last year 
would have seen great depression in our money market. 
Other evidences of good times are available. The gold 
circulation rose in the year by $120,000,000. The pro- 
sperity of the agricultural class, as a result of the good 
prices obtained for wheat and other produce, is illus- 
trated by the large reduction in the number of 
mortgages, and the heavy investment by farmers in 
railway issues. 


Some of the younger Tory members for rural consti- 
tuencies mean to bring in a Bill this year to extend the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to agricultural labourers. 
The growing use of machinery gives the labourer a strong 
claim to be put in the same position as other workmen, 
but the proposal might spell ruin to the very small 
farmer, little more than a labourer himself, who employs 
no one outside his own family except at special seasons. 
This kind of employer could not—or would not-—insure, 
and his bankruptcy would do no good to anybody. 
The new Bill will hardly be accepted by the Govern- 
ment yet awhile, but its chances may be improved if 
farms below a fixed rateable value are exempted. 
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Professor Jebb is an ex-public orator of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, and he did not belie his reputation 
when he discoursed at the Goldsmiths’ Hall to the 
Incorporated Headmasters on Secondary Education. 
No such important speech has been made on the subject 
since that of the Duke of Devonshire in August last. 
Very noteworthy was his insistence and re-insistence on 
there being no danger of a bureaucratic central control. 
Another important declaration was the large sphere of 
liberty that is to be reserved for the future local authori- 
ties. But most significant, perhaps, of all was the way 
in which he felt the pulse of the meeting on the subject 
of the precise standing of the advisory council. It 
could not indeed be statutory, but it ought, he thought, 
to be permanent. No doubt he was right. The 
function of an advisory council should not only be to 
advise the Department, but also to act as the trustee 
of such liberty as the Headmasters surrender. It 
would thus be able to successfully safeguard the 
Schulfretheit, in the extreme case of any Minister 
wishing to copy the example of the German Emperor 
by trying to impose on the education of this country 
the doctrines and shibboleths of his party. 


Professor Jebb’s pronouncement of ‘‘ no bureaucracy ” 
was endorsed by Sir George Kekewich, who seized the 
occasion to make a regular profession of faith. His 
main object had always been to relax the bonds of 
administration, and personally he was a foe to red tape. 
Certainly Sir George has already given several guaran- 
tees of his good intentions. It is under his régime 
that the hateful payments by results have been 
abolished. As it seems the secondary schools are 
bound to fall into someorie’s hands, they cannot do 
better than fall into those of the present Permanent 
Secretary. He has always taken a wide view of 
education from the standpoint of the organiser, and his 
sterling common sense is a sure pledge that the various 
problems the department will have to solve will not be 
regulated according to the whims of the faddist, but 
will meet with a wise and sane treatment. 


The Bishop of London, in an appendix to his recently 
published address on the Position of the Church of 
England, has spoken with his wonted incisiveness and 
insight. He has coined a singularly happy phrase 
to describe a too-familiar phenomenon—‘‘a new 
system of theological development backwards.” That 
is really a very just and luminous description of 
ritualism at its worst. The Englishman’s ‘‘ dread of 
sacerdotalism ”’ is explained as his inability to ‘‘ sympa- 
thise with punctiliousness about trifles, with excessive 
scrupulosity, with practices which rest on authority, 
and not on the reason of the thing.” Mere individualism 
masquerading in the name of an authority, ‘‘ the secret 
nature of which is apparently locked up in the bosom of 
the individual recalcitrant,” is sternly dismissed as an 
‘* entirely impossible position” which ‘‘ must be frankly 
abandoned.” We wish we could share Dr. Creighton’s 
opinion that the controversy is having the undoubtedly 
salutary effect of ‘‘compelling us to think more seriously, 
and to weigh the tendency of our actions in their relation 
to the religious life of our country as a whole.” 


Lord Beaconsfield described Mr. Goldwin Smith in 
‘‘Lothair” as ‘‘ the Professor, who was not satisfied with 
his home career, and, like many men of his order of 
mind, had dreams of wild vanity which the New World, 
they think, can alone realise.” Well, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith has certainly not realised his dream of uniting 
Canada with the United States; and now he writes 
from Toronto to tell us that the party system has been 
weighed and found wanting, and must inevitably dis- 
appear. For a professor of history this is a very 
superficial judgment, and discovers an entire forgetful- 
ness of the eighteenth century. For forty years, from 
the suppression of the last Jacobite rising in 1745 to 
Mr. Pitt’s general @ection in 1784, there was no such 
thing as party principle. It was merely a question of 
whether the Grenville Whigs or the Rockingham Whigs 
were to hold office, and what was to be done for the 
Duke of Bedford’s friends, or what would satisfy his: 
Grace of Newcastle. But our vigorous party system 
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survived this interlude of faction, just as it will survive 
the present period of confusion and weakness through 
which the Liberal party is passing. 


Samoa is once more in a state of chaos. The 
position has undergone unexpected developments as 
the result of the support accorded to a new aspirant to 
the throne. With the death of King Malietoa, Mataafa, 
his rival, not unreasonably hoped to assume power. But 
another Malietoa was elected, and the position reverted 
to that of 1889. The German representative espoused 
the cause of Mataafa, but his British and American 
colleagues favoured Malietoa. In a pitched battle 
between the adherents of the two chiefs Mataafa 
triumphed, and the German Consul attempted to im- 
prove the occasion by assuming practical control of the 
Government. His action was met by prompt measures 
on the part of the British and American Consuls. The 
question now is, What will the German Government do ? 
That Germany is eager to secure possession of Samoa 
is undoubted ; but she is not prepared for a conflict. 
Nor against Great Britain and America has she any 
chance of success. Germany will not retire, because her 
commercial interests preponderate ; Great Britain can- 
not, because the Australasian Colonies are so deeply 
concerned strategically; whilst America’s resolve to 
hold on has been strengthened by recent events. The 
tripartite control is a miserable failure; but the way out 
of the difficulty is as obscure now as it was ten years 
ago. 


If comparatively little has recently been heard of the 
Australasian Colonies, the circumstance is one on which 
they are to be congratulated. It means that they are 
indulging in no new economic and financial adventures. 
They are steadily putting their respective houses in 
order preparatory, as their best friends hope, to enter- 
ing the larger establishment of federation. This seems 
to be particularly the case with Queensland, according 
to the view laid before the Royal Colonial Institute on 
Tuesday by Sir Horace Tozer. Queensland’s progress 
in every direction is of the happiest augury for her 
immediate future. She has put her finances on a satis- 
factory and businesslike basis; the tick pest, which 
at one time seemed to threaten her cattle, is proving 
amenable to scientific treatment ; and she has discovered 
so plentiful a supply of artesian water that, as Sir 
Horace Tozer said, a new era has been opened up. 
Artesian water is some compensation for many of the 
difficulties Queensland has hitherto had to face. 


If the latest Order in Council relating to the retire- 
ment on account of age of persons in the Civil Service 
is to be applied to the officers of the Supreme Court— 
as apparently it is—a new principle is being introduced 
which may ultimately affect very considerably the 
present conditions of tenure ad vitam aut culpam of the 
Judges. The compulsory retirement of all persons in 
the established Civil Service is, in future, to take place 
when the age of sixty-five is reached. This limit was 
first fixed in 1890, but Civil Servants in the department 
of law and justice in the United Kingdom were declared 
not to be within the Order. The new Order now pro- 
vides that in the case of persons ‘‘ who have not hereto- 
fore been subject to the compulsory retirement provi- 
sions” these shall take effect after the expiration of one 
year. Except so far as the Judges are concerned, and 
the Masters of the Court, who hold their offices during 
good behaviour, there seems no reason to suppose that 
there are any vested rights or interests which prevent 
the Order from taking effect. 


As an appeal is to be made against the conviction of 
the Holloway draper who sold, as linen, goods which 
were admixtures of linen and cotton, we do not feel 
quite free to discuss the matter as fully as might be 
desirable. It may be pointed out, however, that in the 
essentials the prosecution was. on all fours with the 
well-known flannelette case. The point is that when 
a purchaser asks for linen, which is well understood 
even by the most ignorant housewife to possess quali- 
ties distinct from cotton, he or she is entitled to have 
linen, and not an article which only receives the name 
by virtue of a strong thread of flax here and there. The 
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endeavour to hoodwink purchasers is a great deal too 
prevalent. Action is all the more desirable because of 
the vast quantity of adulterated stuffs brought into this 
country from the Continent in the course of a year. The 
Germans are the worst of offenders, perhaps; it is 
part of their commercial code to make a thing look 
better than it really is; but the French are not much 
more reliable. After the linen test case has been 
decided, attention should be paid to those beautiful 
Lyons silks which the Englishwoman is so careful to 
ask for. They are frequently composed, as to 75 or 
80 per cent., of ‘‘ mercerised” cotton and ramie. 
The evil is difficult to combat, but at least the practice 
will be checked by the fear of publicity. 


Mr. Justice Phillimore will be interested to learn that 
it is proposed to move from the Unionist benches an 
amendment to the Address calling attention to his 
judgment with the sentence that followed it in the Wark 
case. Our readers will remember that a Judge of the 
High Court can be removed only by the action of the 
Sovereign on the petition of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The constitutional authority for such an amend- 
ment cannot be questioned, but to find a precedent for 
it one would have to go back a long way. It is to be 
hoped that occasion will not arise to press this amend- 
ment itself into service as a precedent for an equally 
long period. 


Speaking of amendments to the Address, one is to be 
moved from the Radical side censuring the Government 
for not dealing practically with the question of old-age 
pensions. Nothing but loyalty to the present Ministry 
prevented its being moved by a Conservative. There 
can be no doubt of the soreness which exists among 
very many Members, especially on the Unionist side, 
on this subject. They mean to have something done, 
and the Ministers will hardly be wise if they throw them- 
selves into the arms of the Charity Organisation Society 
rather than listen to the claims of a group of their 
own followers, which includes some of the ablest 
men in the Tory party. Probably it is impossible 
for the Government to introduce a Pension Bill this 
Session, but that is not what they are asked todo. Let 
Mr. Balfour, in answer to the deputation which is shortly 
to wait upon him, make it clear that the Government 
will bring in a Bill before this Parliament is out, and the 
Tories will not hamper them by any precipitancy. We 
are certain that Mr. Balfour’s private wishes are all in 
favour of action, and we trust that Cabinet diplomacy 
will not necessitate him doing violence to his own better 
feelings. Mr. Morley’s Montrose remarks on this 
theme cannot be said to come to much. 


How it may strike Liberals we do not know; but to 
us the spectacle of the Liberal leaders mauling one 
another in public is highly entertaining. Unfortunately 
one’s enjoyment is somewhat marred by doubts as to 
the good taste of the exhibition. Fights, it must be 
confessed, have a kind of fascination, from cock-fights. 
to the Homeric contests of the prize ring ; but, at the 
same time, we do not, any of us, much like to be caught 
looking on. Some of those present at the Brechin 
gathering must surely have felt rather ashamed when 
they met respectable Liberals who stayed away. And 
if Mr. Morley, the quiet man of letters, could give so 
brilliant an exhibition, what will not the attraction be 
when Sir William, the prince of political pugilists, 
enters the lists against his friends? How fast the 
Liberal party is going the way of the Irish Nationalists ! 
From the moment of the surrender of 1886, the 
Irish party has never lost its grip of the Liberals. 
Now, it seems, they are to drag the Liberals after 
them, even in their dissension. No wonder the Radical 
Whips have difficulty in getting candidates to come 
forward. Those who keep in the background can hold 
themselves free to join the leader who ultimately 
emerges, if ever any should emerge, successfully from 
the confusion. But he who comes forward now must 
declare himself Morleyite, Campbell-Bannermanite, or 
Roseberian ; and how is the poor man to choose? 
During the last day or two Lord Salisbury must have 
been forcibly reminded of his 1885 speech on the Liberal 
tribes. 
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MR. MORLEY STRIKES. 


HE Liberal leaders, one and all, seem to be just 
now in a very exemplary state of resignation. 
Lord Rosebery opened the ball some time back by 
adding another to the list of mysterious resignations 
which strew the path of history. A few weeks ago Sir 
‘William Harcourt followed Lord Rosebery, for the first 
and last time in his life ; and now Mr. John Morley has 
followed Sir William Harcourt. As one after the other 
the occupants of the front Opposition bench retire into 
private life, one feels inclined to ask in all seriousness, 
though in the words of Breitmann; ‘‘ Vere is dat Barty 
now?” Lord Rosebery resigned, we know, because he 
could not get on with Sir William Harcourt, who 
resigned because he could not get on with Lord 
Rosebery. Mr. Morley says, modestly, that he has 
nothing to resign, but he asks leave ‘‘no longer to 
take an active and responsible part in the formal 
counsels of the Liberal party,” though, of course, 
according to the formula, he will continue to co-operate 
in the advancement of every Liberal cause (poor Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman!). With his reasons for 
‘this step Mr. Morley fills three columns and a half of 
the ‘‘ Times,” which are not a bit too much, for the step 
is momentous, and the reasons are weighty and well 
expressed. 

Mr. Morley has never delivered a more politically 
important or rhetorically effective speech than this 
Brechin Manifesto. After a silence which we are told 
was deliberately extended over a year, Mr. Morley 
liberates his soul, and pronounces passionately against 
“the filthy rag” of Imperialism. In this respect 
Mr. Morley contrasts favourably with Sir William 
Harcourt, who has never told the world plainly why 
he resigned, but has taken refuge in the oracular 
phrases of a letter, and even refused to address his 
constituents. There is no ambiguity about Mr. Morley, 
to his honour be it said. He has even attempted 
to define a Jingo; not very happily, perhaps, but 
he knows one when he sees him; and he shrinks 
from him as from some mad and dangerous animal. 
**T will not go about the country,” says Mr. Morley, 
‘‘saying fine things or listening to fine things about 
Mr. Gladstone, and at the same time sponging off the 
slate all the lessons that Mr. Gladstone taught us, and 
all the lessons that he set.” Call it what you like, 
Jingoism or Imperialism, and let it come from Liberal 
or Tory teachers, this policy of expansion means 
militarism, which in its turn means a gigantic expendi- 
ture and war. We are trying to give a fair summary 
of Mr. Morley’s argument; and thus it goes on. 
There is a necessary Imperialism, and an inevitable 
expansion (not specified, by the way); but we must 
measure our strength by common-sense, and not 
challenge the world. Manifest destiny is moonshine, 
and war for commerce means murder for gain. Of all 
the instances of wanton Jingoism, the conquest of the 
Sudan is the worst. The Sudan is not necessary to 
Egypt; and three years ago Lord Rosebery denounced 
the march upon the Sudan as an outrage to France ; 
while ten years ago Lord Salisbury declared its civilisa- 
tion would be a hopeless waste of blood and treasure. 

The above lines are, we think, a very fair résumé of 
Mr. Morley’s argument, for which, from his point of 
view, there is a good deal to be said. There is no 
doubt that both Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery 
have betrayed themselves into inconsistencies on the 
subject of the Sudan expedition. Neither of them 
believed in its success, though both were glad to profit 
‘by it. That we do not agree with Mr. Morley’s argu- 
ment goes without saying. By an old and rather 
paltry controversial trick, Mr. Morley confounds the 
vainglorious Jingo, who believes we can take the world, 
with the Imperialist, who holds that nothing but an 
expanding empire can provide for an increasing popu- 
lation, and recoup a rising expenditure. It is easy to 
talk of ‘“‘murder for gain;” but, seeing that we 
have no sooner conquered a country than we 
throw it open to the commerce of all nations, 
where is the justification for the phrase? However, 
the interesting question is, not what we think of Mr. 
Morley’s pronouncement, but what the Radicals think 
of it. Mr. Morley has broken definitively with Lord 
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Rosebery, as has Sir William Harcourt. What pro- 
portion of the Radical party will these two statesmen 
carry with them? What will the Irish do? And what 
will Lord Rosebery do? These are questions which 
once more make party politics interesting. It is pretty 
well known that Lord Rosebery is in favour of dropping 
Home Rule, and therefore it may be assumed that the 
Irish will stick to Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley, 
despite of no personal liking for either. Sir William 
Harcourt will probably carry Wales, and there is no 
denying that Mr. Morley is still a power in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. Mr. Scott, of the ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian,” is an enthusiastic follower of Mr. Morley, 
and Mr. Scott represents a large body of intellectual 
Radicals. As for the Midlands, there can be no doubt 
about the outburst at Birmingham the other day : it 
was dead against Jingoism. In Scotland Lord Rosebery 
will probably prevail, firstly, because he is a Scotchman, 
and secondly, because Scotchmen, notwithstanding Lord 
Cromer’s cry of hands off, will continue to find berths for 
themselves in our new possessions. But even north of 
the Tweed Mr. Morley will have a considerable follow- 
ing. Whatever opinion may be formed of the number 
of Radicals who follow Sir William Harcourt and 
Mr. Morley, no one can dispute that they will draw 
off a sufficient body to make Lord Rosebery’s position 
very awkward. Mr. Asquith’s conduct suddenly 
becomes interesting. Intellectually we should say 
that Mr. Asquith’s sympathies were with Mr. Morley 
and Sir William Harcourt; but, as a comparatively 
young man, he may be drawn by calculation, 
and social ties, to the side of Lord Rosebery. Cer- 
tainly his speech at Louth points that way. Sir 
Henry Fowler has aged so rapidly in the last few 
years that he is hardly to be accounted a fighting poli- 
tician, while Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman will 
‘* smile and smile,” and crack his mild jokes at the ex- 
pense of both factions. But even with Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey to help him in the Commons, Lord 
Rosebery’s position will be one of embarrassing weak- 
ness. Practically no difference of principle now sepa- 
rates Lord Rosebery from a considerable section of 
Liberal-Unionists. | Will Lord Rosebery have the 
courage to attempt areconstruction of the Liberal party 
on Imperial and Socialistic lines ? 


THE AMERICAN TRAGI-COMEDY. 


ar victories of peace are oftentimes more difficult 
to achieve than the victories cf war. This 
worthy platitude is now being pressed upon America in 
a manner which is as emphatic as it is unexpected. To 
conquer Spain was not such a very difficult matter; to 
solve the problems in Colonial administration which 
Spain could not solve is more difficult. The destruc- 
tion of the Spanish fleet at Manila was the light work 
of a morning, with breakfast as a pleasant interlude ; 
but to bring order out of the chaos which was then 
created will tax, for many a year, the moral and 
material resources of the United States. For the 
problems presented in Cuba and the Philippines are not 
the easy two-and-two-make-four problems which Con- 
gress imagined when it denounced the misgovernment 
of Spain and howled for war in the name of humanity. 
It is even probable that the United States will yet have 
to suppress rebellion in her new colonies with a vigour 
which Spain was never able to achieve. In that event, 
it is to be hoped that the sentimentalists, both in the 
United States and this country, will openly repent of 
the intolerably harsh criticism to which they subjected 
Spain in the hour of her many difficulties. After this 
desirable recantation, the politicians at Washington 
may then attain a truer conception of the difficulties 
inherent in colonial empire, and a more modest con- 
ception of their power to surmount them. 

It is to be feared, however, that modesty is not a 
virtue which is easily accessible in America. When 
Benjamin Franklin set forth a list of homely necessary 
virtues he forgot it altogether, and to-day his country- 
men exhibit the same aptitude. Modesty was con- 
spicuously absent, for instance, from the declaration of 
the gentleman from Kentucky who announced in 
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Congress last week that the United States might have 
to whip Germany as it had whipped Spain. The 
applause which followed this delightful boast is only 
another indication that the politicians of America have 
not even begun to realise the high responsibilities 
which belong to its new position as a world-power. 
Nor has the Government shown that it has fully 
grasped the situation, or is capable of dealing with an 
imperial question in terms of imperialism. The situa- 
tion in the Philippines is one of open rebellion ; so far 
from being grateful to their liberators, the Filipinos 
demand of the Americans that they shall remove them- 
selves promptly—their soldiers and also their warships. 
Were it not so serious we should be inclined to regard 
this surprising dénouement as an exquisite piece of 
international comedy. For we are old enough to 
remember the cocksure fashion in which Americans 
discussed the future of the Philippines (even before the 
power of Spain was broken), and the effusive patronage 
which they extended to Aguinaldo and his friends. 
The humanitarian twaddle which was then the mode 
was touching in its idyllic simplicity, for it ignored 
human nature, and forgot the rough methods by which 
colonial empire is accomplished. There is no doubt 
that the rose-water sentiment of that time encouraged 
the Filipinos to believe that their friends the Americans 
would leave them to the freedom of their own will, 
and almost explains the tragi-comic situation of the 
present. 

Even now the Americans have not learned their 
lesson. At Manila and Iloilo the situation is sufficiently 
grave to compel high statesmanship ; yet Congress, as 
is its wont, is darkening counsel with pompous Resolu- 
tions, while the Executive is fumbling with a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry. The one method of dealing with this 
difficult situation is as fatuous as the other. In saying 
this we have no desire to be hypercritical, nor do we 
conceal from ourselves the fact that the future of the 
Philippines suggests little but embarrassments ; still 
less are we unfriendly to the United States. But the 
occasion demands plain speaking, especially when we 
find the politicians at Washington treating a momentous 
international problem as if it were a question for 
mere academic discussion. One gathers from the 
Resolutions offered in Congress for debate, that it is 
open to America to accept control of the Philippines 
or leave them alone. That is to reveal a startling 
ignoranceof the whole situation, as well as a strange 
disregard of obvious duty. America destroyed all 
responsible government in the islands, and it is due 
to herself, as an honourable and capable Power, to see 
that a responsible Government is again established. 
What form that Government should take is not for 
outsiders to decide or even discuss ; but in Europe we 
have the right to declare that the Philippines must not 
be permitted to lapse into barbarity. If President 
Aguinaldo and his Government at Malalos are capable 
of maintaining law and order under the protection of 
America, we shall gladly accept that solution. There 
is little reason to believe, however, that Aguinaldo and 
the few other educated Filipinos associated with him 
are capable of holding in check the mixed and lawless 
races inhabiting the scattered islands. To do this an 
organised army would be needed, as well as a capable 
fleet, even if the central authority were strictly honest. 
These conditions of successful government, we fear, 
are not to be secured at the present moment. The 
United States, therefore, must face the alternative. 
She must set aside all fine-spun sentiment, and govern 
the islands until their inhabitants are able to govern 
themselves; and she must take the task in hand at 
once. To shuffle the problem aside, as President 
McKinley is doing, by appointing a Commission of 
Inquiry, is the helpless device of a party-politician 
who is at once well-meaning and weak. It is a con- 
fession of his own want of power, both moral and 
administrative ; it is also a clear indication that the 
Executive of the United States is a mere puppet in 
the hands of the bosses who control the political 
machine. 

That is the abiding danger in America. It is a 
danger that menaces her own internal affairs, and 
threatens the effective occupation of the colonies she 
has now acquired. More important still: it is a danger 
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which will follow her advent into European politics, 
embarrassing her own policy and dismaying her friends. 
We confess frankly that we have no good-will towards 
the self-seeking politicians who direct affairs for their 
own ends at Washington, and we cannot conceal from 
ourselves the fact that to be a close friend of America is 
for the present to be at the mercy of these gentlemen. 
Patriotism forms no part of their ethical outfit. They 
are as capable of supplying rotten ships and embalmed 
beef to their own Government, as of endangering their 
country’s interests abroad by scornful talk or hostile 
tariffs. To secure a catch-vote for their party is more 
important to the Senators of the United States at the 
present moment than the well-being of the Philippines. 
It is true, of course, that there is a large body of public 
opinion in America which is hostile to imperial expan- 
sion, and every day it increases in volume. But the 
party wire-pullers have nothing in common with this 
honest opinion: they are merely using it to serve party 
ends, and at the same time manufacturing a spurious 
imitation. That it thwarts the Government is enough ; 
just as it was enough when their outcry thwarted Mr. 
McKinley’s dealings with Sefor Sagasta, and pre- 
cipitated, quite needlessly, the war with Spain. They 
wield an immense power, these political bosses ; and it 
is because they wield it so badly, both at home and 
abroad, that it is more rational to treat the recent out- 
burst of American affection for Great Britain with 
toleration rather than enthusiasm. 

Already the cautious attitude of the SaturDAy REVIEW 
is being justified. Even the people who censured our 
aloofness are bound to admit that the tide of senti- 
mentality setting eastward from America to the British 
Isles is on the ebb. Here there is no diminution of 
friendship, but those of us who follow American affairs 
with watchfulness perceive a slackening in American 
affection for Great Britain. That was inevitable ; it was 
inevitable also that this change should express itself in 
matters of material interest. A friendship that is to be 
enduring must be capable of sacrifice ; so far, however, 
the politicians at Washington have not shown any 
marked desire to offer this guarantee. One of the most 
obvious methods of expressing goodwill towards 
England was to adopt a policy of conciliation towards 
Canada. This has not been done. The hostile tariff 
directed against Canadian-sawn lumber, for instance, is 
still in force, and all the efforts of the Ottawa Valley 
lumbermen to secure a fair arrangement upon reciprocal 
terms have utterly failed. Whether the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty and our interests in the Nicaragua Canal 
will be treated with the same scant courtesy remains to 
be seen. The question is being debated vigorously by 
a party in Congress that is bent upon obtaining absolute 
power over the Canal. At present this party is ina 
minority, but when the Government Bill is framed and 
submitted the Opposition may have grown strong 
enough to wreck it. Changeableness is the one certain 
thing in American politics; and it is this element of 
fickleness which makes their entry into European 
politics so portentous. It must always be remembered 
that the Executive derives its ultimate power from 
Congress. The security of a good understanding 
between this country and the States is therefore in the 
hands of self-seeking professional politicians. By-and- 
bye we may understand this better than we do now. 
When Lord Salisbury declared that the advent of 
America into European politics would not make for 
peace, his forecast had a deep significance for ourselves 
which was set aside by the sentimentalism of the hour. 
After this hour has passed—as pass it will—we shall 
remember and know. 


CRUSADERS.” 


N his ‘‘ Crusaders” Mr. Henry Arthur Jones defined 
in advance the nature of the peace agitation with 
which we are threatened. The vague philanthropy, 
which he satirised then, is now developed on a wider 
field, but in essentials is the same. Among the 
heralds of this ‘‘ Crusade of Peace” are the Bishop of 
London and Mr. John Morley. It may be significant, 
as it is certainly amusing, to find the anti-ecclesiastic 
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lying down with the ecclesiastic at the dawn of the new 
era. Mr. Morley at Brechin allowed his ecstasy to 
carry him away even to denunciation of his old friends 
the dissenters, because they ventured to say there were 
worse things than war ; but the Bishop is less hysterical 
than the philosopher and the bookman. For Dr. 
Creighton we have only admiration. Unlike Mr. 
Morley, he possesses the rare gift of humorous percep- 
tion, while long years of historic research have matured 
the qualities of statesmanship. No one, therefore, is 
better fitted than he to place its exact value on his 
own position as Chairman of the Committee for pro- 
moting the ‘‘ International Crusade of Peace.” To 
have refused the office would have been to give a 
handle to the malignant which our Bishop is too wise 
to offer, while its acceptance cannot blunt his faculty 
for estimating precisely its practical import. 

Peter the Hermit, in the form of Mr. Stead, will have 
it that the campaign now opened is not only analogous 
to the Crusades, but is ‘‘ going one better than 1876.” 
It may be so, but the new Gladstone is not yet to be 
discerned ; and as for the Crusades, though irresistibly 
compelled by an enthusiasm, a sentiment, a conviction, 
which make the force behind Mr. Stead’s campaign 
ridiculous in comparison, they were a failure ; nor were 
the benefits they conferred on Europe their only 
outcome. ‘* Never,” says Mr. Morley, ‘‘was the 
moment more opportune.” The statement is certainly 
true of Russia. Statesmen, whose game is favoured by 
peace, have before this called for a Congress to compel 
general disarmament, as Austria suggested in 1859. 
We do not suspect the sincerity of the Tsar himself, 
though we cannot help recalling the comment of Count 
Tolstoy—who is certainly no foe to peace—that it will be 
easier to accept the proposal when the Emperor has 
set the example to other nations. In considering the 
practical question whether the Russian proposals are 
likely to lead to the desired result of insuring peace 
or making war a less acceptable method than it is now 
of settling international quarrels, we must remember 
that not only England and Russia have to be considered, 
but all the Great Powers. These proposals are now 
presented in a concrete form, and we are not surprised 
that the Tsar’s ally already takes exception to one 
of them. France thinks that she has discovered 
a submarine boat which will prove a deadly weapon 
in naval warfare, and a patriotic subscription to build 
boats of this kind has already reached 80,cco fr., 
and now she is told they are to be ruled out of civilised 
armaments! But why are rams to be tabooed and big 
guns left? What nation will refrain from adopting a 
new kind of powder if she thinks she is to-day behind 
in the race? England has already accepted the 
principle of arbitration, and is ready to do so again; 
but there are occasions when no nation could accept it. 
We have at least once gone to the extreme limits of 
such concession, and thereby got credit for cowardice. 
{t takes two to make an arbitration, as it does to make 
a quarrel. And, if we restrict or reduce armaments, 
will that make fighting less probable? Is a country less 
pugnacious with an army of one million than of two? 
Vague talk will help little; we have now definite pro- 
posals to consider and the results of their acceptance. 
{f we reduce our expenditure in armaments by half, the 
whole of England, according to John Bright, ‘‘ would 
be a garden, and every Englishman housed in marble.” 
Material prosperity is a great thing, but it depends on 
a greater. ‘‘If, sire, any other come that hath bettér 
iron than you, he will be master of all this gold,” might 
be said to-day to the monarch of any rich nation with 
as much truth as at any time in the world’s history. 
Christianity has not given material peace to the world, 
but, as its Founder Himself predicted, it has brought a 
sword. In fact, religion has been the occasion of more 
wars than the jealousies of dynasties or ‘‘the pagan 
pride of empire.” And this is natural, for the more 
potent the conviction, the less objectionable will be 
found the process of killing the body to save the soul. 
We are confident that we shall soon find our Crusaders 
ready to slaughter into obedience objectors to their 
programme of peace. ‘‘ Sois mon frére, ou je te tue,” 
is a maxim found lurking in many propagandists’ 
convictions. After all, is war really the greatest of all 


evils? Are not apathy, love of ease, and the frantic 
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pursuit of wealth more demoralising to the body 
politic? ‘‘No Body can be healthfull without Exercise, 
neither naturall Body, nor Politique; and certainly, to a 
Kingdom or Estate, a Just & Honourable Warre, is the 
true Exercise. A Civill Warre, indeed, is like the Heat 
of a Fever; But a Forraine Warre, is like the Heat of 
Exercise, and serveth to keepe the Body in Health ; For 
in a Slothfull Peace, both Courages will effeminate, & 
Manners Corrupt.” We trust the wisdom of Bacon, if 
often at fault, will not be wholly lost on a generation 
which is invited to look for ‘‘ a practical Paradise.” 

The peace promoters seem to us to go wrong more 
in their methods than their aspirations. They are 
striving to remove effects without touching the cause. 
The sensible conduct of affairs, the discussion of exist- 
ing differences between reasonable men, who will firmly 
maintain the rights of their own country while they try 
to appreciate a rival’s point of view, will lead to more 
settlements of quarrels than forbidding the use of rams 
or submarine boats. Also we might endeavour to culti- 
vate the amenities of civilised intercourse in our news- 
papers. International politeness is certainly a move 
towards peace, because discourtesy is one of the causes 
of war. Reform human nature, and you will ultimately 
get rid of most wars, though the reforming process 
may itself be the occasion of many. Even so, there 
will still be occasions, we believe, when nations must 
meet face to face in the path where there is no turning 
back. As a rule, however, ‘‘ mutual cowardice keeps us 
at peace,” that was the opinion of Dr. Johnson, and he 
had quite as much common-sense as a great many 
excellent people, who would be setting the world 
straight without taking into account the character of 
its inhabitants. 


ORGANISED LABOUR. 


E Report on Trade-unions which has just been issued 

by the Labour Department of the Board of Trade 
is, in some respects, fuller than any of its predecessors. 
The statistics given relate to the year 1897, with com- 
parative figures for the years 1892 to 1896. This period, 
especially the last three years of it, has been one of 
remarkably flourishing trade. We are extremely glad 
to see that the trade-unions, looked at as a whole, were 
in 1897, as no doubt they are still, in prosperous con- 
dition. The best single test is membership. In 1892 
the total trade-union membership was 1,500,451. Hence 
it declined steadily to 1,404,898 in 1895, and has risen 
since then to 1,6c9,g09 in 1897. Out of this last total 
no fewer than 1,059,609 members belong to a hundred 
‘‘ principal unions,” the great permanent regiments of 
industry; the rest, or 550,300 persons, belong to 
1,187 organisations, many of them very small. The 
total income of the 100 leading unions was, in 1892, 
41,455,885, and in 1897 £1,981,971. Their total 
reserve funds in hand amounted, in 1892, to 4 1,618,790, 
and in 1897 to £2,273,619. These figures are the 
more satisfactory in that the period covers two of the 
severest and costliest labour conflicts on record, that 
of the Miners’ Federation and that of the Amalgamated 
Engineers. 

Friendly Societies and the distributive and whole- 
sale Co-operative Societies are, in their way, monu- 
ments of what can be done by the practical, organ- 
ising genius of the English race—practical genius 
touched by the spirit of idealism—but trade-unions 
have had greater difficulties to contend with, and 
have won a greater victory. They were born and 
shaped in that time of storm and stress when the 
fortunes of the English artisan were at their lowest ; 
when industry had been revolutionised by invention, 
and the old social and legal protections, which had 
sheltered him since the reign of Elizabeth, had been 
swept away by the rising tide of economic Liberalism. 
The new societies had for years to carry on their 
vindication of a fair share of labour in the common 
receipts of industry, under the guise of ‘‘ unlawful com- 
binations in restraint of trade.” It was not until the 
legislation of 1871 that they finally were released from 
this category, and even then they were left bound by 
some jealous restrictions. Just as nations are born 
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and at first moulded under the influence of the 
necessity of self-defence, but afterwards develo 
institutions designed for pacific ends, so has it 
been with these industrial commonwealths. Their 

rimary function has always been the protection of the 
individual workman’s interest as against employers, 
but they have subsequently provided for his other great 
risks and dangers. A member of a fully developed 
trade-union, like the Amalgamated Engineers or the 
Boilermakers, is assured against all the main con- 
tingencies of this troublous life. He is guaranteed, by 
the services of a skilled and vigilant executive, that he 
will obtain the best wage rates and shortest hours of 
labour that the condition of the trade will allow. He 
is maintained by his society, if he is thrown out of work 
for a time by slackness of employment or if he is sick, 
and then he is superannuated. This is much; and there 
is no reason why a trade-union should not also become 
an association enforcing the highest industrial morals, 
ensuring sound and honest work, and promoting tech- 
nical education and general higher knowledge among 
its members. All this, however imperfectly it was 
carried out, certainly entered into the ideal of the 
medieval guilds. Not many labour organisations 
attain to this ideal ; some have actually worked against 
it; but there is nothing to prevent their attaining it if 
their members so desire. 

It appears that out of 9} millions spent during the 
years 1892-97 by the 100 principal unions, only about 
2 millions were spent on ‘‘ dispute pay,” while nearly 5} 
millions were paid away in friendly benefit. There is, 
we think, no reason to doubt that, on the whole, and 
in the long run, and in spite of occasional great conflicts, 
one effective organisation of workmen, and consequently 
of employers, tends to the settlement of trade questions 
by pacific instead of warlike means. Discussion takes 
the place of strikes and lockouts ; agreement and com- 
promise that of victory or surrender. Diplomacy is 
substituted for war. Occasional negotiations have even 
been replaced here and there by the formation of stand- 
ing councils or parliaments of industry, representing 
both the Capital and Labour of a trade like the Northern 
and Midland Iron and Steel Trades’ Boards. At this 
point discussion and agreement almost assume the 
dignity of debate and legislation. These Boards have 
for years adjusted the most difficult questions without 
a single strike or lock-out. One may almost say 
that the workmen have, by their collective action, 
raised themselves from the rank of servants or 
“hands” at the beginning of this century to that of 
equal parties at the end of it. As a matter of fact, in 
the great industries, the wage-rates and hours of labour 
are fixed, not between individual employers and their 
workmen, but by the most formal agreements made 
between those equal parties, the trade-union on the 
one side and the employers’ association on the other. 
This being so, the question for statesmen in the 
future is whether the law shall be adapted to the new 
state of facts. Is it not desirable to enable these 
associations to acquire legal corporate personality for 
the purpose of entering into agreements which are not 
merely, as now, morally binding, but can be recognised 
like other agreements by courts of law? This step 
in advance was recommended by a strong section 
of the Labour Commission, including the Duke of 
Devonshire and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in 1894. 
Here is a possible work for the constructive statesman- 
ship of the future. Upon this basis alone can be built 
a complete system of arbitration in trade disputes. 

We are reminded by the Board of Trade Report that 
Trade-unionism has its limits, flourishing as it now is 
within them. Sixty-five per cent. of the total number 
of members of the trade-unions belong to the metal, 
engineering, ship-building, mining, building, and tex- 
tile industries. Eleven per cent. belong to railways, 
docks, and other transport services ; all other industries 
put together furnish the remaining 24 per cent. Agri- 
cultural unions have diminished from the small member- 
ship (compared with the total number of these 
labourers) of 36,986 in 1892, to the almost invisible 
number of 3,879 in 1897. This points tothe eternal natural 
distinction, as visible 600 or 300 years ago as now in 
social arrangements, between the workmen who can and 
those who cannot form themselves into craft-guilds. 
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The Report of the Labour Commission pointed out that 
‘“‘when a trade combines the elements of skill, co- 
operation in the same work of a number of people, and 
local contiguity, it seems to be easy to convert the 
natural craft thus existing into a formal and permanent 
Trade-union.” Without some natural basis of this kind 
a union may endure for a space, but quickly perishes 
and fades away. Such has been the fate of almost all 
associations of quite unskilled agricultural or maritime 
labour. This distinction in fact indicates a distinction 
in treatment. If the task of future constructive states- 
manship is, in the field of industry where trade-unions 
flourish, to provide facilities by which their action may 
work the better for the common advantage, a more 
paternal and protective policy is justifiable and desirable 
in the case of that multitude who, by the nature of 
things, are incapable of combining to defend their own 
interests 


THE PROBLEM OF IRISH EDUCATION. 
II.—TuHE QUEEN’s COLLEGES. 


Se task which Government set itself to accomplish 

in the eighteenth century was to persecute and to 
proselytise the Irish Roman Catholics : in the nineteenth 
century it undertook to tolerate and to secularise them, 
and the special machinery invented for that purpose 
was, as we have seen, the ‘‘ mixed” system. It was 
seriously believed that dogma could in some way be 
eliminated from religion ; that teaching recognised or 
subsidised by the State should confine itself to a series 
of abstract moral propositions warranted not to offend 
the most sensitive conscience—the quintessence, the 
spirit of religion, so to say—while the various sects 
were to be left free to blend and flavour the original 
essence to suit their respective palates. There was 
even a Bowdlerised Bible prepared, for which Arch- 
bishop Whately and Archbishop Murray, represent- 
ing the two Churches, were understood to be respon- 
sible, a bible which would provide non-controversial 
Scripture reading for the schools in which Roman 
and Protestant, Presbyterian and Methodist, were 
to sit side by side. It must be admitted that the 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the time of Arch- 
bishop Murray accepted this position, just as many 
of the Bishops were prepared at first to accept the 
Queen’s Colleges. To this extent the Irish Roman 
Catholics are open to the charge constantly made 
against them that, having accepted equality, they forth- 
with proceeded to demand separate schools. But toa 
body just emerging into toleration, security from prose- 
lytism seemed a very great thing, and the furious 
denunciation that greeted the mixed schools from the 
extreme Protestant side—‘‘ Devil’s schools” was the 
phrase of one Bishop—not unnaturally inclined Roman 
Catholics to rally to them. In any case the growth of 
Roman Catholic feeling in Ireland was inevitable. We 
are very far from holding up Cardinal Cullen as an 
example of wisdom or statesmanship : in many respects 
his influence on Irish public opinion was most unfor- 
tunate, but it is as foolish to complain that he went 
further in this matter than Dr. Murray, as to complain 
that Dr. Murray went further than Dr. Troy. Within 
constitutional limits the will of a permanent majority in 
any country must prevail, and, judged by every test 
that can be applied, the majority in Ireland has declared 
through half the century that education shall be religious 
and notsecular, shall be denominational and not ‘‘ mixed.” 

But the battle of the schools was as nothing compared 
with the storm that broke over the colleges. Peel, who 
had for a second time roused the ‘‘ No Popery” party 
to a frenzy of wrath by the Maynooth Grant, wished 
to take advantage of the very friendly attitude of the 
Hierarchy (Dr. Crolly was Roman Catholic Primate, 
and Dr. Murray was still Archbishop of Dublin), with 
a view to establishing a University system which the 
majority could accept. He accordingly launched his 
scheme for the three Queen’s Colleges on the same 
lines as the schools—combined secular and separate 
religious instruction. At first there seemed a chance ot 
this being accepted. Sir Robert Inglis, the member for 
Oxford University, dubbed them the ‘‘ Godless Colleges,” 
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anamethathas stuck ; but the Primate, the Archbishop of 
Dublin, and several of the bishops declared in their favour, 
at least to the extent of giving them a fair trial. Davis 
and Duffy and the ‘‘ Young Irelanders” defended them, 
but O’Connell threw all his influence into the opposite 
scale. A compromise was suggested, but Peel’s 

courage, which had carried him so splendidly through 
the Maynooth crisis, was not equal to a further aliena- 
tion of his followers. He refused to give way, and the 
colleges were doomed. So long as Dr. Crolly and 
Dr. Murray lived, the thunders of the Vatican were 
averted, but the Primate died in 1849, and the Arch- 
bishop in 1852. Under the auspices of Dr. Cullen, the 
new Archbishop, the colleges were condemned in 
solemn form by the Propaganda as dangerous to faith 
and morals. From that time there has been much 
discussion as to whether the colleges have “ failed” 
or not, but the dispute is largely one of words. 

It cannot be denied that the Queen’s Colleges— 
with a meagre endowment and absurdly inadequate 
appliances of every sort, with no proper system 
of Intermediate Schools to act as feeders, confronted 
with the unyielding hostility of the Church of those 
whom they were mainly intended to benefit—have yet 
turned out a considerable number of graduates, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, who have done honour to their 
country in all parts of the Empire. But it is idle for 
their defenders to shut their eyes to the fact that they 
have utterly failed to do more than touch the fringe of the 
difficulty they were intended to solve. Roman Catholics 
with a thirst for learning at any cost have attended the 
Queen’s Colleges just as some of them attended Trinity 
College, Dublin, in the worst ascendency days, or as 
they made their way to Oxford and even to the Univer- 
sities of Spain and Germany. The Belfast College has 
been a complete success as the College of the Ulster 
**Plantation.” Its President has always been a Presby- 
terian Doctor of Divinity ; its professors have been, pre- 
ponderantly, Scotch or Irish Presbyterians ; its ‘‘ atme- 
sphere,” in a word, has been that of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland, as the Trinity atmosphere has been 
that of the erstwhile Established Church. But it is need- 
less to say that the colleges in Galway and Cork, planted 
amongst a preponderantly Roman Catholic population, 
have totally failed to become acclimatised. They have 
remained offshoots of Dublin Castle zz pardzbus. 

Sir Robert Peel’s successors have not been left to 
labour under any illusions as to the failure of his well- 
meant scheme. Of his great rivals or opponents— 
Russell, Palmerston, Derby, Disraeli, Gladstone—every 
one has had, when in office, to consider this Irish difficulty 
and promise a remedy. After the Queen’s University 
was established as the examining body for the three 
colleges, with power to confer degrees, an attempt was 
made to bring in a number of Roman Catholic institu- 
tions under a Supplemental Charter, but the attempt 
was a failure. In Mr. Horsman’s time, as we have 
seen, three successive Cabinets had admitted the Roman 
Catholic grievance, and had attempted to legislate 
upon it. In 1868, Mr. Disraeli, with the assistance of 
Lord Mayo, one of the very best Chief Secretaries Ireland 
has ever had, brought forward a statesmanlike scheme 
that would have settled the question, had not Dr. 
Cullen, caring for nothing but the Whig alliance, 
rejected the Conservative offer of a University for the 
Gladstonian offer of Disestablishment. They ‘‘mistook 
the clamour of the Nonconformists for the voice of the 
nation,” said Mr. Disraeli, and Cardinal Cullen 
“‘forgot the cause of education in the prospect 
of destroying the Church.” Many Irish Catholics 
have not to this day forgiven the Cardinal for that day’s 
work. They regard the Disestablishment of the Church, 
which has been little gain to the Roman Catholics, asa 
poor recompense for thirty years’ loss of the inestimable 
benefits of University education. Mr. Disraeli’s scheme 
as outlined by Lord Mayo on 10 March, 1868, is still 
perfectly applicable to the case. ‘‘I believe,” said the 
Chief Secretary, ‘‘ that what is desirable is that a Uni- 
versity should be established which would, as far as 
possible, stand in the same relation to the Roman 
Catholic population as Trinity College, Dublin, does to 
the Protestant. We do not propose to found an exact 
and servile imitation, but we do consider that we should 
be taking a step which would be of the greatest public 
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advantage, and which would tend very much to the 
furtherance of University education, if we were to esta- 
blish an institution which should bear that character.” 
To do for the Roman Catholics what Trinity College does 
for the Protestants—that, in a word, was Disraeli’s 
idea of a constructive policy as opposed to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s destructive statesmanship ; and it is to-day, we 
believe, the policy of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour. 
The carrying out of so truly Conservative a policy is 
simpler now in many respects than it was in 1868. 
The Irish Hierarchy, under Cardinal Cullen’s influence, 
rejected the scheme outlined by Lord Mayo ; they have 
formally and unanimously declared their approval of 
the scheme outlined some time ago by Mr. Balfour, a 
scheme that is known to have secured also the approval 
of Mr. John Morley. Mr. Disraeli was, as usual, far 
ahead of his generation, and many members of his 
party would have hesitated to follow him if his bold 
stroke of policy in 1868 had ever been permitted to 
assume practical shape. Mr. Gladstone, with the 
help of Cardinal Cullen on the one hand and the 
political Nonconformists on the other, gained an 
easy victory at the polls. But he, too, was destined in 
his turn to ‘‘ burn his fingers ” over the Irish University 
question when, four years later, he attempted to carry 
a wonderful Bill that succeeded in provoking the hos- 
tility alike of Roman Catholic and Protestant, of 
Trinity College, the Queen’s Colleges, of Maynooth, of 
the English Dissenters and the Irish Presbyterians. 
Mr. Gladstone in his introductory speech almost boasted 
that he had worked up the scheme out of his own 
‘matured convictions,” and had refrained altogether 
from consulting beforehand the various parties in- 
terested—an attention these various parties repaid, 
when they defeated his Bill in the House and his party 
in the country. 


OLD SCORES AND NEW READINGS.* 


HE views of the SaturDAY REVIEW on music are, 
as we all know, those of its musical critic ; but the 
Editor, wishing that Mr. Runciman’s book should be 
discussed in these columns, has asked me to undertake 
the task ; though he warns me that I am not to count 
him as convinced. I may admit at the outset that it is a 
task I have approached with some diffidence, since my 
own views are, on many points, diametrically opposed to 
those of Mr. Runciman; and I find myself unable, 
without insincerity, to speak in praise of his method of 
presenting such views as we have in common. 

The publication of Mr. Runciman’s book affords 
one a welcome opportunity of saying a few general 
words on some tendencies in the musical criticism of 
to-day which have aroused considerable controversy. 
I should be the last to deny that there was room 
for improvement in the impersonal criticism as we 
knew it ten or fifteen years ago. Much of it was dull 
and conventional; mere parsing was often mistaken 
for discussion, and often there was little said to suggest 
that music had any emotional content whatever. A 
protest was inevitable, and it occurred. But, like most 
protests, it went too far. The pendulum swung in some 
cases too much to the other side. Insistence on the 
emotional side of music was too often carried to the 
verge of suggesting that the writers suffered 
from chronic neurotic hyperesthesia. And, worse than 
this, the constant striking of the ‘personal note” 
brought with it evils compared to which even dulness 
was a venial sin. A morbid craving to be original at 
all costs has marred a great deal of the writings 
of those who have adopted the name of the ‘‘ New” 
school, and with these, as may be inferred from the 
title of his book, Mr. Runciman will not object to 
be reckoned. The disciples of this school often forget 
that originality means thinking for oneself and not of 
necessity thinking differently from other people. And 
finally there was, in the newer writers, too much intoler- 
ance of all those whose point of view was not the same, 
and this intolerance found expression in much un- 
measured abuse. The chief bogey of the new critics 
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has always been the Academic in music ; but no one has 
ever been able to discover what in their view the 
Academic precisely is. Hence the word has degenerated 
in their hands into a mere question-begging epithet. 
And ofa truth no one ever has been so Academic in the 
accepted sense of the word as some recent musical 
writers have imagined some of our foremost composers 
to be. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw is no longer a musical critic, and 
his successor who writes over the initials R. S. H. can- 
not be claimed as his disciple, for his writings are a bril- 
liant object lesson in the combination of what is good, 
both in the old and the new. Mr. Runciman’s criticism 
of Mr. Shaw’s latest book was—and rightly—uncom- 
promising in its severity, and so it seems as though the 
school of New Critics had now dwindled down to one. 
Yet some good has been done. The average of 
musical criticism is higher than it was. It has become 
more readable. In the hands of those who realise that 
one can be interesting without malice, original without 
eccentricity, sensitive without hysteria, the larger 
freedom now accorded to the musical press has proved 
aboon. But in the hands of those who think to aim at 
being ‘‘literary”’ (and to fail) is an excuse for every 
other sin a critic can commit, it is a disastrous influence 
for evil. 

Mr. Runciman’s book seems to be an embodiment of 
many of the regrettable tendencies I have sought to 
point out. It is undoubtedly an able book, but its very 
ability makes it the more distasteful to those who, like 
myself, cannot assent to his premisses. 

One’s first duty in attempting to form a just estimate of 
a book like this is to discover what is the writer’s point 
of view, what are the principles underlying the various 
judgments he delivers ; in other words, to try to see him 
as he sees himself. The writer in this case raises a 
serious prejudice against himself by his claim in the 
Dedication that ‘‘this is the first time that a critic has 
shut off no part of himself from the influence of music and 
has kept back no part of the resulting impression of the 
effect produced by music upon his entire human soul.” 
In reply one would only ask the writer what he thinks 
of the critical writings of Berlioz, of Schumann, of 
Liszt, and of Wagner himself. I may honestly claim 
to have been kinder to Mr. Runciman than he has 
been to himself; for I have striven to apply a far 
lower standard. The main theses of the book would 
seem to be this—that the Ideal in music is perfect 
—or, as he prefers to say, sheer— beauty going hand in 
hand with the sincere unfettered expression (he himself 
calls it logical expression) of the emotions. No one will 
quarrel with this, but it is not anepoch-making discovery. 
And a little consideration will show that it is, in one 
great essential, one-sided and inadequate. It allows for 
the appeal of music to the senses and to the emotions, 
but ignores the third, perhaps most vital element of all, 
the appeal to the intellect. Mr. Runciman is apparently 
one of those who undervalue the function of workman- 
ship in art ; nay more, it is hardly unfair to say of him 
that he now and again writes almost as though he 
would have one think that an art-work, if technically 
very perfect, is probably lacking in the other essentials, 
or that, if such a work is in other respects admirable, it 
is so in spite of its technical merits. It is specious per- 
haps, but breaks down in practice. Even our writer 
cannot apply it consistently. 

Admiration of Mozart and depreciation of Brahms 
follow logically enough from these premisses. But 
Mozart was also a consummate craftsman, and this 
aspect of Mozart’s art is misjudged and implicitly, 
if not explicitly, underrated. It is not that Mozart’s 
workmanship is underpraised— in fact, the whole- 
hearted appreciation of his genius is the most credit- 
able point in all these essays—but it is praised 
for the wrong thing. And there is no hint that such 
excellence as Mozart’s, as Bach’s, as Beethoven’s was 
gained only, and could only have been gained, by 
daily and nightly study of those very technical matters 
which Mr. Runciman so undervalues. In that sense no 
composer has been good without being ‘‘ Academic.” 

One would have thought that the idol of those who 
think as Mr. Runciman apparently does would be 
Schubert. And yet we find him belittled with almost 
as much zest as in the pages of Mr. Statham himselt ; 
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and though Mr. Runciman apparently thinks Schubert 
wrong in believing himself to need more theoretical 
knowledge, yet a close examination of his strictures 
shows that lack of technique is really at bottom the 
chief charge our writer brings against him, and pushes 


‘home with all the severity of an outraged pedagogue. 


His esthetic instincts, in fact, are better than his 
theory. 

But with regard to Brahms, his instincts and his 
theory alike lead him hopelessly astray. Since the 
writer is avowedly expressing his own temperament, 
which is obviously at the opposite pole, one cannot 
blame him for not loving a composer who once used 
as his motto ‘‘Res severa est unicum gaudium.” 
One knows beforehand that Mr. Runciman is not one 
of those who think with Matthew Arnold that the 
Muse should be ‘‘Young, gay, Radiant, adorned 
outside—a hidden ground Of thought and of austerity 
within.” 

To class Brahms with the second-rate writers of 
praiseworthy little things, to speak of him as the 
guardian of a ‘‘ classical tradition which did not exist,” 
to refer to the German Requiem as the immutable 
standard of badness, to talk of him as ‘‘ divorced from 
exalted thought and feeling,” is to do more than 
to misunderstand one great man. It shows such an 
entire lack of appreciation of the chief tendencies of the 
music of to-day, as to inspire grave doubts whether one 
who talks so recklessly can be a competent guide as to 
the music of the past—doubts not set at rest by the 
entirely new reading of musical history suggested in 
the remark just quoted on the ‘classical tradition.” 
Mr. Runciman does not even shrink from calling 
Brahms a pompous duffer—and this brings one to 
consider his manner as apart from his matter. He 
shows a most deplorable tendency to overstate his 
case. He says, for instance, that Schubert some- 
times wrote ‘‘the merest drivel;” that Dvorak, 
who by the way is not Hungarian, suffers from 
‘“‘sheer brainlessness;” that Verdi ‘“‘has no well- 
spring of original feeling;” and that ‘ Otello” 
and ‘ Falstaff” are mere ‘‘ accompaniments.” To 
do this is to debase the verbal currency ; for if one 
has exhausted the vocabulary of vituperation in dealing 
with such men as these, what is there left to say of music 
which is really second-rate? Mr. Runciman would no 
doubt reply that he has no concern with such; but to 
do so is surely to abdicate a great part of a critic’s 
function, which is to point out to the uninstructed 
where the first-rate differs from the mediocre. 

He has complained often that contemporary critics 
are too apt to lavish praise on mediocrity. But of the 
two faults that is surely the lesser. I am the last to 
advocate a flabby eclecticism which finds nothing bad, 
for if any man ‘‘ dares stamp nothing false,” it usually is 
because ‘‘he finds nothing sure,” and such an one is 
a poor creature. And even that is less sterile of good 
than this wanton depreciation of much of the best 
work that has been done. Such a mental attitude 
suggests that Mr. Runciman had in view the double 
meaning of the first half of his title, and might not 
inaptly have called his book ‘‘ A New Way to Pay Old 
Scores.” 

The best thing in the book is, perhaps, the essay on 
Purcell, though that is marred by a laborious attempt 
to draw a distinction between ‘‘ imitative” and ‘‘descrip- 
tive ’—an attempt as fruitless as that to decide whether 
ten thousand angels could stand on a pin’s point. The 
appreciations of Wagner are good and sound (though 
the latter is an epithet which Mr. Runciman would not 
regard as a compliment), with the exception of the 
attempt to prove that ‘‘ Parsifal” is ‘‘immoral” and 
the allusion to ‘‘cantharides” in the article on 
‘* Tristan,” which is in very poor taste. It is to be 
regretted that such lapses go far to minimise the 
effect of a vigorous style and a certain power of impart- 
ing life to a subject. But on the whole it is not sane, 
or temperate, or lovely life. Mr. Runciman has too 
little of the judicial mind to be a good critic—he is 
rather an advocate, but even an advocate should 
sometimes exchange the bludgeon for the rapier. 

One more count I must add to my over-long indict- 
ment. Criticism of this sort, though it may be “alive ” 
(to use the modern cant phrase), is not life-giving. Can 
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it ever stimulate anybody, can it ever offer anybody any 
encouragement or hope ? 

It is an invitation to wander in an arid waste strewn 
with the fragments of shattered idols, and haunted by 
the gibbering ghosts of the indignant slain. Its logical 
conclusion—though it is one Mr. Runciman shrinks 
from drawing—is a blank negation, a dead and dreary 
pessimism. For myself, I would plead for guidance 
along a path leading to a place where some things 
at least are wholly good. ALFRED KALISCH. 


THE MISTAKES OF AN AGITATOR. 


WE are very much in earnest on the subject of 
national education. This earnestness leads us 
to undergo the labour of digesting reports, blue-books, 
and statistical tables, almost without end. It even led 
us to read a pamphlet issued for the benefit of ‘‘ the 
reformer” by the National Union of Teachers, and 
written by their representative on the London School 
Board. We cannot profess to read all pamphlets 
issued for education, an ordeal which would damp even 
Sir John Gorst’s educational zeal; but we did brace 
ourselves up to examine one so well accredited as this 
of Mr. Macnamara. The result was that we found 
mistakes so serious and so misleading that we feel 
bound in the interests of the ‘‘ reformer” and of the 
National Union of Teachers to expose them. 

I. On page 28 Mr. Macnamara states : ‘‘ Taking the 
Board and Voluntary schools as a whole . . . the cost of 
educating a child worked out on the average last year 
in England and Wales .... in the county boroughs 
at £2 5s. 6}d.” 

This figure is very misleading, because it only 
includes certain arbitrarily selected items of current 
daily outgoings in the schools, as artificially classified 
in the Education Department accounts, under the head 
of what is technically called ‘‘ maintenance,” for 
certain administrative purposes. It leaves out all 
expenditure of each year on school buildings (hardly an 
unnecessary element in ‘‘ educating a‘ child”), also on 
administration and inspection, both local and central, 
without which the school system could not be efficiently 
maintained. The inclusion of these essential items 
would bring the present cost of ‘‘educating a child” 
in England and Wales in Board and Voluntary schools 
to something above £3 7s. per annum, so far as 
eg exist to show it (vide Blue Book, C 8447, 
p- 32). 

II. Lower down we have (p. 28) :— 

‘Mr. Hanbury on 15 May, 1896, in reply to Sir 
Charles Dilke stated that, taking the dollar at 4s., the 
cost of education per child in the Common Schools of 
the United States was, in 1892-3, £3 13s. 9d.” 
This is meant to point a contrast unfavourable to Eng- 
land, and to suggest a mistaken parsimony in the figure 
quoted for English education at £2 5s. 6}d. But the 
pamphlet omits to mention Mr. Hanbury’s careful state- 
ment when giving these figures (véde Hansard, 
15 May, 1896), that, as shown in the United States 
Report, this American figure included ‘‘ public day 
schools both of elementary and of secondary grade, t.e. 
public primary, grammar, and high schools ;” whereas 
the figure with which it is compared by Mr. Macna- 
mara excludes all but the elementary schools. It is evi- 
dent that the education given in grammar and high 
schools must be very much more expensive than that 
in primary schools, in view of the much wider 
range of curriculum, the higher subjects taught, 
and the far more expensive character of equipment 
and staff without which such work cannot properly 
be attempted. So that, correctly explained, the 
figures quoted really show that our present English 
expenditure on elementary education is even higher than 
that in the United States (if one takes the same grade 
of schools in each case), which is exactly the opposite 
of what Mr. Macnamara suggests. The American 
figure, £3 135. g}d., is shown in the American Report 
to include all expenditure on buildings and administra- 
tion, which is not the case with the English figure, 
£2 5s. 6}d., placed in comparison by the pamphlet. 

III. Then on the same page we find that the Reports 
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of the United States Commissioners state that Washing- 
ton spent £5 8s. 3d. per child in 1894-1895. 

This figure is taken from the same American Report, 
and apparently includes expenditure on buildings and 
administration, and so cannot in any true sense be com- 
pared with the English figure. As a matter of fact, if the 
figure for London were to be worked out on the same 
basis as that for the States, it would be found to amount 
in 1897, so far as School Board work is concerned, to 
something like 47 per child in the Board Schools (vide 
Blue Book, C 8546). Even then, it would not include 
any expenditure on the grammar and high schools, as 
the American figure does. Thus, facts are again on 
the one side, and Mr. Macnamara on the other. 

In all such calculations comparisons are dangerous 
and likely to mislead, for it is seldom possible in com- 
paring English and foreign educational statistics to be 
sure that in each case the figures cover the same items. 
Indeed, these purely financial comparisons are of little 
or no absolute value, even when they are made cor- 
rectly. The defects in our educational system will not 
be cured simply by pouring out more money. More 
money may be wanted, but better methods of expending 
it are wanted much more. We already spend in 
England and Wales nearly eight millions sterling a 
year on our elementary education alone, simply from 
State funds (without counting rates and subscriptions), 
but only some half a million from the same source on 
all the other portions of national education (vide 
Blue Book, C 8988, p. 65). What is needed more 
than any increase in grants or in salaries is improved 
methods of teaching, with sounder ideas and more 
clearly thought-out principles as to the functions of 
national education in all its grades as one whole. 

IV. The pamphlet next attempts to compare expendi- 
ture on education with that on other branches of 
national effort ; thus :— 

‘‘Total expenditure on Army and 4 

Navy, 1895-96... 38,142,143 

‘* Expenditure on Education, 1895-96 14,301,489.” 

Blue Book, C 8447, p. 32, shows that the figure 
here given for Education includes the central and local 
expenditure (1895) for England and Wales only, whereas 
the Army and Navy expenditure is for the whole of the 
United Kingdom! Such a basis of comparison is so false 
as to make the contrast, which it is sought to establish, 
quite meaningless. Then, again, ‘‘ Expenditure on 
Education” includes only the cost of the public elemen- 
tary schools. 

It may be urged that the pamphlet does not any- 
where deal with other than public elementary schools. 
True ; but this is just the gravamen of the charge. To 
put alongside of ‘‘ Expenditure on Army and Navy” an 
‘* Expenditure on Education” which takes account of 
elementary schools only, and entirely forgets our 
secondary and other schools, is a presentment of educa- 
tional facts which can hardly be too seriously con- 
demned. And the fact that this active educational 
agitator, who is so fond of instructing the British 
public in the London and Provincial Press on such 
matters, should make this mistake, drives home our 
point as to the danger of the sectional and narrow view 
of education taken by him and others like him. Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, in a speech at Paisley, sounded 
this warning in forcible terms when he said :—‘‘ We 
must regard each class of school as equally necessary 
in the public interest. We can commit no more fatal 
error than if we allow the notion to grow up that, 
because we have made elementary education free, there- 
fore none but the well-to-do, or even the comparatively 
well-to-do, classes are interested in higher education. 
Such a notion is injurious to all classes ; but it is most 
injurious to those who are humblest in the social scale.” 

V. Lastly we read in the pamphlet : 

‘* An interesting contrast, too, is possible between 
the cost of maintenance per child at school, and the 
cost of maintenance per prisoner in a jail or convict 
establishment. Thus :— 

School “‘ maintenance” charge per child £ s. d. 

throughout the country about... 2 6 0 

Convict prison ‘‘ maintenance” charge 39 16 2 


Thus the education charge is a much smaller one per 
capitum (szc) than the prison charge.” 
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If the grammar of the last sentence, coming from a 
professional educationist, makes one smile, the moral 
he wishes us to draw from his figure might make one 
weep, not for his accuracy alone. The word ‘ main- 
tenance” is here used in two senses which have hardly 
anything in common, so that the argument is based on 
a mere play upon the word, the writer being by his 
profession necessarily cognisant of the real meaning of 
the terms with which he is juggling. The £2 6s. 
represents the average of the bare current expenses of 
simply teaching children between three and fourteen 
years of age the subjects of the Elementary Education 
Code for some five hours a day, on five days a week, 
during some forty weeks of the year, and without 
any cost of buildings, or administration, or food ; 
whereas the £39 16s. 2d. has nothing to do with 
‘* maintenance” in the ‘‘ school” sense of the word, 
but is the cost of administration, food, clothing, keep, 
fuel, light, medical attendance, &c. of, for the most 
part, grown men and women, for the twenty-four hours 
of every day, and during all the fifty-two weeks of the 
year. What light or guidance on the real defects of 
elementary education, or on the true principles of educa- 
tional reform, can we expect from an ‘‘ educationist ” (!) 
who descends to devices of this kind? Such mistakes 
in a pamphlet officially issued by an agent of the 
Elementary Teachers’ Union will make the public chary 
of taking information from that source without very 
careful verification. And here we leave Mr. Macnamara 
to his friends on the School Board, and to the teachers 
he purports to represent. 


AN EXQUISITE MATINEE. 


S I have observed, Mediocrity—frank, flat, placid 
Mediocrity—is the stamp of the modera English 

play. There are exceptions, of course. Now and 
again, we find a play which leads us to conclude 
that its writer has more instinct for drama, more 
accomplishment in theatrical technique, a wider or 
deeper knowledge of life, a greater fund of wit or 
humour or imagination, or perhaps a nicer sense of 
verbal music, than has been granted to or acquired by 
the other ladies and gentlemen who disport themselves 
in dramaturgy. Sometimes, too, we come across a 
play which suggests that its writer has an even slighter 
share of these good qualities than have most of his or 
her rivals. And, for my own part, so sick am I of the 
drama’s dead level, that I am almost as glad to see a 
fall beneath it as a rise above it. Is that wrong of me ? 
Perhaps. But I doubt not, reader, that even you, 
were you put into my place, would soon be guilty of the 
same cynicism: the lower the fall (even as the higher 
the rise), the better would you be pleased. After all, 
such a tendency is not really cynical. To the lover of 
any art it is the extremes in that art which matter. The 
greater his appreciation of beauty, the better qualified 
is he to detect beauty’s absence. It is, I mean, by 
exercise of one and the same faculty that he finds good 
in one work of art and evil in another. And in either 
exercise of this faculty there is for him equal pleasure. 
Good art gives him, of course, into the bargain, an- 
other kind of pleasure—a finer, less self-conscious 
delight which is quite apart from his mere recognition 
of the work’s merits. And bad work gives him no 
corresponding pleasure. But good work and bad work 
do equally stir his esthetic sense and, in so far as they 
do that, they give him equal pleasure. The better the 
work, the worse the work, the keener his pleasure. 
As in the sphere of art, so in the sphere of ethics. 
One’s moral sense is equally stirred by contemplation 
of the great saint or of the great scoundrel. By either 
one is equally interested. The ordinary humdrum 
citizen makes no demand on one’s moral sense—he has, 
morally, no significance, and one is not interested in 
him. As in ethics, so in art, mediocrity leaves the 
critic quite cold. It alone can raise in him no measure 
of enthusiasm or indignation. And heaven deliver a man 
from contact with things which make no kind of impres- 
sion on his soul! Anything is better than hebetation, and 
it is the fear of approaching hebetation that haunts me, 
more and more closely, in my wistful flutterings 
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from one theatre to another. I have said enough, 
reader, to make you understand and condone the glow 
of. satisfaction that suffused me during the performance 
of ‘* Matches” at the Comedy Theatre. Had a deputa- 
tion of the authors, the manager and my editor waited 
on me in one of the entr’actes, and unconditionally 
absolved me from the duty of sitting the play out, I 
should not have availed myself of my freedom. I knew 
that the play would never, in all probability, be acted a 
second time, and I was not going to miss this chance 
of hearing every line of it. It was unlike anything I 
had seen, unlike anything I shall ever see, perhaps. 
In point of sheer stupidity it seemed quite unique. 

If it had been badly acted, my treat might have been 
marred—I might have supposed that there were merits 
in it which were obscured by its performance. But it 
was acted (so far as a play of this kind can be acted) 
exceedingly well by Miss Annie Hughes, Mrs. Henry 
Leigh, Mr. Edmund Maurice, Mr. Harry Nicholls and 
other reliable artists, and I had the rare pleasure of 
seeing revealed in the clear light of their talent every 
inmost recess and cranny of the authors’ incompetence. 
Nothing, in fact, was lost. Had the subject of the play 
been a very difficult or barren subject, I might have felt 
bound to give the authors credit for more talent than 
they had displayed. But the subject was excellent. A 
match-girl suddenly raised to a good social position— 
what better motive for a comedy ? Not a novel motive, 
certainly ; but no good motive for comedy or tragedy is 
novel, and, though it is not novel, the motive of a 
slave’s sudden exaltation is as fresh now in London as 
it was at Rome in the time of Plautus. Almost impos- 
sible, one would say, to extract nothing from it! Yet 
the impossible was duly achieved by the joint efforts of 
Messrs. * and §. More merciful than Mr. Maurice, 
I will not name the anonymous authors of ‘‘ Matches.” 
Timidity seemed to be their chief characteristic. They 
did not, like some dramatists, grasp their subject and 
go bungling merrily along with it, but walked nervously 
round it, avid of the slightest excuse for not handling 
it. The greater part of Act I. was whiled away with 
the humours of a gin-drinking stage-Irishwoman and 
a stage-coster, her son, and by the inordinate explana- 
tions and investigations of a stage-colonel, a stage- 
solicitor, and a stage-valet. There was nothing to show 
that the authors had ever taken the least interest in the 
life of the lower classes. However, before the curtain 
fell, we had so far advanced that the match-girl was 
proved, prima facie, to be a daughter of the colonel’s dead 
comrade (those stage comrades!) and that she refused 
to go away without her doll. The colonel seemed to 
demur at the doll, but, being assured that it was a gift 
from the girl’s mother, he turned an emotional back 
whilst it was wept over. The first part of Act II. was 
whiled away by the doubts and expostulations of the 
colonel’s friends, whom he, for some reason, had not 
enlightened as to the harmlessness of the connexion 
between himself and the girl under his roof. Then 
there were one or two scenes in which the girl showed 
that she did not know howto shake hands, &c. &c. 
Then the coster and the Irishwoman were ushered in to 
disport themselves, and when all the characters in the 
play had been brought on, the colonel seated himself at 
a table and explained that the girl was an heiress and 
the daughter of his old comrade. Suddenly he began 
an interminable (and, to me, irresistible) account of the 
battle in which his old comrade fell—‘‘ we had hardly 
time to form squares, when they were upon us,” and so 
forth. The recitation being at length concluded, one of 
the characters—a stage-aristocrat—who had previously 
insulted the girl, asked her to marry him. She refused. 
The colonel re-entered, just about to start for the 
Sudan. The girl wept as he took his leave. The 
curtain fell after she had had another scene with the 
doll. Three years then elapsed, in the course of which 
the girl became a perfect lady. The scene was laid by 
the river, in order that the stage-dowager might come 
on after partial immersion with the stage-solicitor. 
There was also business with a washing-bill and with a 
basket of peaches, and there was another military 
recitation—this time by the coster, who had taken the 
shilling and gone to the wars with the colonel. Also, 
the stage-aristocrat came, and tried again to force the 
now perfect lady to marry him. He was knocked down 
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by the Colonel, jeered at by the Irishwoman and 
hustled off by the coster-soldier. Then there was the 
final scene between the Colonel (who duly loved his 
ward) and the girl (who duly loved her ‘‘ Guardy ”). 
He proposed in the traditional way—‘‘ 1 want your 
advice. I have an old comrade who is in love with a 
young girl” &c. &c. She, however, soon brought 
him to the point and the curtain down by presenting 
him with an affectionately inscribed box of matches. 

I have written this brief account of the play partly 
as a pleasant souvenir of an afternoon which I much 
enjoyed ; partly in the hope that it may meet the eye of 
the average English playwright, and cause him to re- 
view impartially, uncomfortably, his own record. 
‘‘ Here,” he will say, ‘‘ was a play written without any 
attempt at psychology—a mere boxful of little worn- 
out puppets. Here was a play with a subject which 
the authors had never tried to see for themselves—a 
play that was a mere thread for the careless stringing of 
little worn-out scenes. . . . What of my own plays ? 
I have acquired a certain knack, a certain accomplish- 
ment, which Messrs. * and § have not. But do I 
aim much higher than they? Am I not content to give 
the puppets a touch of new paint and make them 
jump sprightly? Am I not satisfied so long as I con- 
trive to manipulate the old scenes neatly, throwing in a 
touch or two to make them seem new? And is there 
not such a thing as life? And are there no men and 
women? And would it not be well if I began to use 


my eyes and my brain a little, outside the —— .: 
AX. 


PICTURES THAT ARE NOT PICTURES. 


MONG the Books that are not Books it is usual with 
Elia to reckon chess-boards labelled on the back 
as Histories. Among the Chess-boards that are not 
Chess-boards ought to be reckoned those that are really 
Histories inside ; but no such sharp distinction seems to 
prevail. I mean that there are quantities of histories, 
pamphlets, diaries, scrapbooks, catalogues, stores-lists 
that are made up to look as if they belonged to the 
game of Painting, and that it is customary to call them 
Pictures. There is no harm in so calling them if no one 
is misled by the name; everything painted has a right 
to it, and a place no doubt in the general economy of 
demands and interests ; but there is a practical incon- 
venience in the want of qualification. The editors of 
papers are misled, their critics are sent on a wrong 
errand, their readers are bewildered ; nay, the misunder- 
standing reacts on the painters themselves. Supposing 
a paper employs a chess-critic, and that everything 
bearing on that game sent to the office is turned over 
tohim. An object labelled ‘‘ chess-board,” and out- 
wardly like one, is forwarded. He opens it and finds a 
pamphlet on Old Age Pensions. Then one of three 
things happens. He may see what it is and review it 
as such. But the chances are small that he is the right 
critic for that sort of thing. In that case the author of 
the pamphlet suffers injustice. Or—and this is the more 
likely and more common case—he reviews it as a chess 
problem.. Imagine the confusion! Running through 
it, and prevented by professional pride from revealing 
his bewilderment, he catches at one or two phrases that 
suggest his own subject—‘‘ Queen taken with the 
scheme,” ‘‘ Knight to take the chair,” ‘‘ Bishop to 
move first resolution,” and the word ‘‘ Pawn” con- 
stantly occurs. He grasps his pen and slates the 
pamphlet heavily, pointing out that it teems with mis- 
prints, and corrects to the form of ‘‘g 2 to g 4,” and 
all the rest of it. Or, afraid that this is some new 
development of the game that he is not up to, he says, 
vaguely, ‘‘ We shall not anticipate the solution of this 
interesting problem, but can promise our readers a rare 
evening’s amusement.” Hundreds of innocent readers 
thereupon are bluffed into the pretence, and the game 
of chess is discredited. 

As a matter of fact, the chess-player would not be so 
easily taken in ; but this farcical state of things is the 
rule in the matter of pictures. Twice at least within 
the past month the Editor of the Sarurpay Review, 
victim of this convention, has sent me to exhibitions 
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that I was glaringly unfit to notice, because they were 
supposed to be exhibitions of pictures in the artistic sense 
of the word. First, there was Mr. Savage Landor’s 
exhibition, now there is Mr. Vassili Verestchagin’s at 
the Grafton, one a traveller’s diary, the other a kind of 
pamphlet, correcting misconceptions in the accounts 
of Napoleon’s Russian Campaign. Obviously the men 
to send to the former were the Presidents of the 
Royal Geographical Society and Alpine Club and Her 
Majesty’s Executioner; to the second authorities on 
military costume in the beginning of the century, on 
the history and topography of the war, and on the 
effects on soldiers of exposure to cold. By such 
critics these exhibitions would be profitably reviewed. 
It is trifling with such painters to pass off our jargon 
about ‘‘ tones” and ‘‘ values,” ‘‘colour” and ‘‘ compo- 
sition” on their productions, as if there were any of 
these things in the documents under review. But 
this, I am afraid, is what some of us have been doing, 
attempting with the strangest contortions to apply the 
rules of the picture-game to those documents because 
they are painted, or else slating gentlemen who may be 
eminent geographers or historians for not being our 
kind of painter. 

My own confession had better be rapidly made. 
Being so constituted that painted documents of this 
order make me extremely uncomfortable, I could do no 
justice to Mr. Landor’s facts, or Mr. Verestchagin’s 
boldly coloured arguments. At the Grafton I hurried 
round with my head down and collar up like one of 
Napoleon’s troopers, longing for a little straw to wrap 
round my shivering senses. I gather that more endur- 
ing men get through the blizzard of forms and tones, 
in fact rather like it, and find waiting for them on the 
other side a moral shock of equal intensity which the 
violent nature of the envelope spared me. I did notice 
the boots of dead men sticking up through the snow, 
but not steadily or whole enough to assert it without 
corroboration, and I saw enough to make me suspect 
that Verestchagin himself has been taken in by the 
prevailing confusion. In chess no one is thus confused : 
the game is so clear, the reference to life in the mimic 
warfare so remote, that no one would dream of entering 
the lists of celebrated chess-players who did not know 
the moves, but had made his pieces look like real 
bishops, and queens, and knights with colds in their 
heads. In painting, the rules are such as no man can 
tell another ; but if only he keeps by them he is allowed 
to import as much life as he likes into his pieces. So 
here comes Verestchagin, who thinks there is no game 
at all except realism. He criticises from this point of 
view the pieces of previous players, and among his 
other notes he inserts, in sheer realistic high spirits, 
pages of landscape description of the most appalling 
kind, and has them framed up as if they were pictures. 

Having made myconfession—or shall I say avoidance ? 
—I will go on, in all ignorance and humility, to remark 
on the value of these painted documents, not as pictures, 
but as controversial historical notes. There appears to 
be an idea that Verestchayin shows us the ‘reality or 
warfare,” because he paints a heap of skulls instead of 
glittering generals at the head of victorious troops ; 
because he shows us Napoleon, not as a calm figure in 
cocked hat and grey cloak, but as a sick man huddled 
in furs, leading a rabble of starving, demoralised 
plunderers. We must distinguish. These things hap- 
pen in warfare, the skulls, the feet sticking through the 
snow, the bare backs and empty stomachs. But the 
most real thing in warfare is the indomitable passion of 
will in a great commander, which can render these 
hardships as if non-existent for himself, and by an 
extraordinary contagion annihilate them for thousands 
of men. Nelson was a sufferer from sea-sickness ; but 
not when fighting. John Nicholson once led his troops, 
under a killing sun, on an almost impossible forced 
march. At mid-heat of the day they reached a clump of 
trees, wavered, and looked at him. He gave the sign, 
they tumbled off their saddles into the shade, and were 
asleep. But after a few minutes one of them opened 
his eyes and saw the leader sitting still bolt upright on 
his saddle, zn the sun. They were up and off like new 
men, without a word of command. To this temper, 
conscious only of a burning project, sun and frost, hunger 
and fatigue, are trivial details; a blissful madness 
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wraps the fighter, in which wounds do not hurt. The 
peculiarity of Napoleon’s Russian retreat is that his 
heroic temper was for once broken, the pin was out of 
the machine, and the miseries became the only reality 
that remained. At such a time warfare loses reality 
and becomes a kind of nightmare lunacy. It was a 
symbol that the cocked hat had disappeared. 

In such a nightmare there is room, no doubt, for 
interesting studies. In recent literature they have 
been made with great vividness. In place of the 
Commentaries of Julius Cesar, with their oblivion and 
silence over all but the conqueror’s plan and its 
fortunes, we have had the welter of sensation and 
emotion in the individual soldier, caught in a seeming- 
imbecile confusion, the consciousness of cold feet, 
empty stomach, hysteric dread threatening to submerge 
the flickering spark of courage. The picture is completed 
by the complementary figure of the stupid and bewil- 
dered general who wins a battle by mistake or in- 
geniously secures defeat, or of the commander whom 
physical distress or mental strain has overpowered, 
of Napoleon in the fur cap. In the literature of debate 
and defeat, of the sick conscience and the lost battle, 
these must be the prime figures, but in that only. 

Verestchagin had seen plenty of fighting, and had 
read his ‘‘La Guerre et la Paix.” From the very 
interesting account of the Russian campaign which he 
gives in his catalogue, one can see that he would fain 
have put all this drama on his canvas, giving us the 
tortured mind of Napoleon, and the hopeless, craving 
beast unchained in his followers. But this drama 
evades the painter’s tools and cries for the art of litera- 
ture to unfold it. To explain properly the signifi- 
cance of Napoleon bent, in one of these canvases, over 
amap ina hut, pages of narrative and reflection are 
needed in the catalogue; without that he might, for all 
we know, be calmly forming some retrieving project. 
We must read on paper before these pictures all the 
inner stuff that gives them a meaning, and to that 
reading all of authentic that they add is a few external 
facts of circumstance and costume—the fur cap instead 
of the cocked hat. 

A quite cheerful picture that is not a picture, also 
dealing with warfare, is Mr. Caton Woodville’s 
‘*Charge of the 21st Lancers at the Battle of Omdur- 
man.” Here the friends of those engaged will recog- 
nise the fighters, each in the most gallant attitude, and 
a capital likeness. D. S. M. 


THE ILLITERATE MUSICIAN. 


6 Ban question, Why is the Musician illiterate ? might 
serve to start an animated discussion in some 
daily paper. Various answers would be given; and 
the most popular—(with the musicians)—would be that 
he is not illiterate. That is the answer musicians give 
when they raise the question in their own coteries. 
Yet the fact of their raising it betrays a suspicion of 
there being something in it. And outside musical 
circles the question, Is the musician illiterate ? is never 
asked : the question always takes the form given in my 
opening sentence: the illiteracy is taken for granted : 
the accent is thrown on the Why? And there the 
answer most frequently is that he has not time to 
cultivate any of his faculties other than the musical 
faculty ; that music is so profound, recondite and diffi- 
cult an art as to leave a man or woman no leisure to 
read and acquire the general knowledge held in- 
dispensable in the case of the lawyer, doctor, engineer, 
or other professional man. Which is sheer nonsense. 
Their art is no more difficult than the other arts; so 
much of its elements as is mastered by the average 
musician can be mastered before he is twenty-five. It 
is not in reality so much their illiteracy that annoys as 
their curious pedantry, their weakness, and their little- 
mindedness, to be frank, their stupidity. Musicians 
have chosen deliberately to cut themselves off from 
their civilised fellows by insisting on the gulf between 
music and the other arts or callings. To English 
musicians, at any rate, music has for so long meant 
only the grammar and technicalities of music, and 
they have lived for so long amongst themselves 
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for the sake of talking about these high matters 
in a lingo comprehensible only to themselves, that 
only themselves can be blamed if they are now 
thought incapable of talking or thinking of anything 
else. The relation of music to the life and thoughts 
and emotions of their time is a consideration that never 
occupies their attention; in fact, most of them would 
readily deny that any such relation exists, or ever 
existed. They have become like a set of villagers who 
think and speak of nothing but Tom Brown’s pigs, and 
the parson’s cow, and the fact of the squire’s daughter 
having caught the measles. They talk as they have 
been talking at Plymouth, where the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians held its annual conference a few 
days ago. 

Of course, some one may tell me of the unfairness of 
taking such a body and its doings as fair samples of 
the musician class and its doings. Therefore, I will 
admit that if a set of musicians, met together for the 
purpose of talking shop, may not talk shop, shop may 
never again be talked ; and I shall only call attention 
to the quality of the shop. I will admit, also, that such 
societies as the Incorporated Society of Musicians are 
generally run by fussy, incompetent nobodies whose 
principal motive is to advertise themselves. But, on 
the other hand, it must be remembered that a large 
number of musicians and music-teachers occupying 
deservedly high places in the profession are members 
of the Incorporated Society ; and they could speak, if 
they chose, on such matters as they chose. Let us see 
what those who chose to speak, chose to speak of. First, 
in the Society’s report the members were told that *‘ the 
examinations of the Society were a valuable aid in 
improving the musical education of the country,” 
which statement must be denounced as misleading, 
on the ground of the general inefficacy of examina- 
tions, and on the ground, to speak figuratively, 
that you teach no one to love fine literature, or to 
produce it, by incessantly instructing and examining 
him in the elements of grammar. Outside music that 
silly idea has long since been discarded. We do not 
now expect to make good citizens of schoolboys by 
compelling them to learn the heights of mountains, and 
lists of towns on the right or left banks of rivers. 
But in music we think we have done a magnificent 
thing when we have taught the elements of music—the 
lines and spaces and the lengths of notes—to a larger 
number of children than mastered those things in a 
previous year. That kind of teaching was done excel- 
lently before any Incorporated Society of Musicians 
came into existence to hold examinations. There is 
too much of it done to-day. What is needed is a 
higher education ; and it is the teachers, not the pupils, 
who need it. After the report, Mr. Cummings told the 
Incorporated ones that in past times England was 
reckoned first amongst the nations in music. He re- 
peated the exploded ancient untruth about the Puritans 
putting down music, quoting a proclamation of 1656, 
but forgetting to quote old John Bull’s verses, written 
goodness knows how long before Puritanism was 
thought of, in which he said that minstrels were 
‘* rogues by Act of Parliament.” Then Mr. Cummings 
proceeded to propound a masterpiece of muddle- 
mindedness. I quote from that excellent weekly, the 
‘* London Musical Courier,” whose report is presumably 
correct. He called ‘“‘ Parsifal” a travesty of some of 
the most solemn parts of the ritual of the Christian 
Church, and said it was ‘‘ repugnant to the conscience 
and feelings of a very considerable number of devout 
men and women. It is incomprehensible,” he 
went on, ‘‘that earnest believers have never per- 
ceived what a profanation of their sacred ideas is 
perpetrated by Wagner when he endows his Par- 
sifal with traits of the Christ Himself.” Yet Mr. 
Cummings only protested against this desecration of 
his most sacred ideas, this travesty of the solemn 
Christian ritual, being performed in a church; in the 
theatre he apparently thought it all right, for he spoke 
of ‘‘those of us who have heard and admired it at 
Bayreuth”! Ata later stage of the Conference Mr. 
Cummings spoke of the ‘‘ splendid example” set by the 
Corporation of the City of London, which had spent 
‘no less a sum than £110,000” on the encouragement 
of music. I am under theimpression that the Corpora- 
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tion has spent the ratepayers’ money only on the Guild- 
hall School, between which and music there is no very 
obvious connection. Still, as Mr. Cummings draws 
a fair salary from the Corporation, his enthusiasm is 
explicable. Mr. Stratton’s paper I pass over ; it was the 
best read at Plymouth. Dr. Culwick’s was notice- 
able only because the speaker stated that music 
‘* existed from all time, and it will last to all eternity,” 
thus making the writing of musical history a more 
difficult business than ever. Dr. Shinn read a paper 
on the training of the ear. Mr. Frederick James read 
one on ‘‘ The Influence of Prejudice upon the Present 
State of Musical Art,” and seemed to think that the 
programmes of those social amuSements called the 
State Concerts in some way affected the tastes and 
Opinions and prejudices of the English people. He 
also stated that ‘‘the clavichord . . . had little or no 
sustaining power.” If Mr. Frederick James would 
do me the honour of calling upon me, and trying a 
very beautiful clavichord made by Mr. Dolmetsch, 
possibly he might be convinced not only of his error 
in this particular case, but also of the folly of ever 
speaking ona subject about which he knows nothing. 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s lecture on the folk-music of 
Devon and Cornwall was highly interesting ; the annual 
general meeting was held; and the Conference was 
over. It has rarely been my lot to read a collection of 
such childishly inept lectures and speeches. 

It is such twaddle as was talked at this conference 
that makes the educated man run as for his life when 
he sees a musician coming. I, for my part, do not 
propose to run, but I propose to give these musicians a 
little advice. First, let them wash their faces, clip their 
hair, and make an honest endeavour to look more like 
Christians, and less like the inmates of a home for 
imbeciles. Second, let such of them as wish to be 
musicians at once begin a serious study of music}; let 
them try to realise that counterpoint, harmony and 
fugue are not music but merely the grammar of 
music: having mastered the grammar (as a few of 
them have), let them proceed to study the litera- 
ture. Third, let each member resolve forthwith 
to read at least one standard book per annum, with 
a view of broadening his mind, and coming to under- 
stand that life is not entirely giving and taking music 
lessons, examining elementary pupils and detecting 
consecutive fifths, giving and taking fees. When they 
have done these things, let them give a few moments’ 
attention to the men who are called ‘‘ heads of the 
profession ;” let them ask what powers these men 
possess, what deeds they have done, that they should 
be ‘‘ heads of the profession.” And when they have 
purged their ranks of ail the charlatans, let them begin 
to humble themselves, remembering that, after all, they 
are not artists but tradesmen ; and let those who wish 
to become artists throw trade overboard and begin the 
work at their art as if it was an art. And, finally, let 
me say that by ‘‘ trade” I mean this whole sordid business 
of persuading or compelling young people to pay fees 
to be examined and gain worthless certificates. When 
our English musicians have doné a few of these things 
they may begin to gain the respect of the other pro- 
fessions. Until they do they will continue to be 
laughed at, more or less contemptuously, as they are 
laughed at to-day. 


FINANCE. 


on the Stock Exchange continues to 
expand rapidly, and the second account of the 
New Year, which will conclude next week, promises to 
realise the expectations of renewed prosperity which 
were generally current at the beginning of the year. 
The cessation of political alarms and the greater ease of 
the Money Market have restored confidence all round, 
while the activity of trade both in this country and in 
America makes it probable that the growth of business 
in the Stock markets will be continuous and enduring. 
The company-promoter is, it is true, still in bad odour, 
thanks to the Hooley revelations, and new enterprises 
have so far been few and far between. The fate of 
many of the promotions of the past year would seem 
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to indicate that the investor is much more cautious and 
scrutinises more carefully than was his wont both 
the inside pages and the front page of the 
prospectuses he receives. Nevertheless, it is evident 
that the process of saving cannot have ceased, least of 
all in a time of good trade like the present, and there 
must be a large amount of money waiting to be invested, 
so that the moment would seem to be propitious for 
the appearance of new joint-stock enterprises, provided 
that they are of a genuine character, and are not over- 
capitalised. Several large undertakings are on the 
point of being launched, and the long stagnation in 
this department of the financial world will, therefore, 
in all probability soon come to an end. The general 
position was improved by M. Cambon’s speech on Tues- 
day, and by the fact that France appears to be willing 
to discuss at least some of the outstanding questions 
which demand a speedy settlement. The Fashoda inci- 
dentis, if we may believe M.Cambon, in a fair way to be for- 
gotten, and the French newspapers are actually consider- 
ing calmly the possibility of Frenchrightsin Newfoundland 
being given up in exchange for compensating advan- 
tages elsewhere. Should this Newfoundland question 
once be settled, it will be possible for our relations with 
France to become at once more cordial, and there is ne 
doubt that, even though the Fashoda incident be for- 
gotten, France will not forget the display of determi- 
nation on the part of England to defend her interests, 
‘even at the cost of war,” which it evoked. The 
Dreyfus affair still drags its slow length along, and 
therefore remains a disturbing influence ; but since the 
promised coup d’état has not yet come off, it may be 
assumed that it is indefinitely postponed. In Paris 
itself confidence has undoubtedly been restored, and the 
lowering of the rate of the Imperial Bank of Germany 
from 6 to 5 per cent. shows that in Berlin the 
crisis hag been safely passed, and therefore that in that 
financial centre also renewed activity may be expected. 
It is quite a long time, indeed, since the general finan- 
cial outlook was so rose-coloured as is the case just 
now. 


The outward and visible sign of the greater ease in 
the Money Market is, of course, the lowering of the 
Bank Rate from the 4 per cent. at which it has stood 
since October last to 35 per cent. The reduction of the 
rate was inevitable, for outside rates were very much 
below the official minimum, and the only doubt was 
whether the rate would be lowered to 3} or to 3 per cent. 
No doubt it was this question which necessitated the 
long discussion which took place amongst the Directors 
of the Bank of England before a decision was arrived 
at. The actual position of the Bank would no doubt 
have justified a reduction of the rate to the lower figure, 
for the return on Thursday showed an increase in the 
reserveof £ 2,044,000 on the week, whilst the proportion 
of reserve to liabilities improved 4} per cent. to 44} per 
cent. The reserve is £213,000 more than at the corre- 
sponding date last year, and the ratio is 13 per cent. 
higher. Nevertheless, the Directors probably acted 
wisely in deciding to reduce the rate by only } per cent., 
in view of the possible demand for gold for the United 
States at the beginning of February. Should this 
demand prove less important than was at one time 
anticipated, and should the relaxation of financial 
stringency in Berlin prove permanent, it will be easy 
enough to lower the rate to 3 per cent., and it may 
even be possible to put it down as low as 2} per cent. 
At present it is impossible to forecast the extent of the 
demand for gold which usually sets in about the 
beginning of February in the United States and 
lasts till the end of March, but it is certain that 
our trade indebtedness to the States will this year be 
largely liquidated"by the export of American securities 
across the Atlantic. American investors continue to 
buy and to put away the stock which London is at 
present prices quite willing to sell. Consequently it 
will not be so easy as usual for New York to obtain the 
gold it requires from London, and the stock of the Bank 
of England will therefore not be subjected to the usual 
drain. There is little doubt, moreover, that the future 
demand for gold in Berlin has been exaggerated, and 
the Bank of France has probably been also wrongly 
credited with too great a desire to increase its stock of 
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gold. It is true that India is taking practically the 
whole of the available supplies from Australia, but 
on the other hand it is to be remembered that 
South Africa is now producing gold at the rate 
of half a million sterling more per month than 
at the corresponding period last year. The United 
States themselves in 1898 produced nearly £ 2,000,000 
more gold than in 1897, as against an increase in that 
year of less than £1,000,c0o. The total gold pro- 
duction of the world in 1898 increased more than 
£ 10,000,000, as against an increase of £7,500,coo in 
1897. In spite of the continued absorption of the 
precious metal by Russia, India, and the United States, 
this enormous increase in the supply can scarcely fail to 
have its effect. The fears of a gold drain in February 
has therefore probably been greatly exaggerated. In- 
deed, it is a question which merits grave discussion, 
how long the world will be able to absorb the enor- 
mously increased supply of gold without a general rise 
in prices. At present the increase in the supply shows 
no signs of coming to anend. On the contrary, there 
is every indieation that 1899 will show a bigger increase 
even than 1867. 


There has been a large amount of good investment 
buying of Home Railway Stocks during the week, and 
the market has consequently had a conspicuously firm 
tone, although the dividend declarations of the week 
show that there has been little or no diminution in that 
growth of working expenditure, which was the great 
teature of the first half of last year in the working of 
English railways. Improved accommodation for travel- 
lers and increased wages and shorter hours for the 
employés continue to make heavy inroads on the 
receipts of the companies, and although this extra 
expenditure makes for greater efficiency, and conse- 
quently for bigger profits in the future, its effect on 
present dividends is the reverse of satisfactory to the 
shareholders. Nevertheless, in the absence of other 
outlets for the disposal of their savings, it is 
evident that investors are at present turning to 
Home Railway Stocks as the safest, if not the most 
remunerative, form of investment. The dividends 
thus far declared have, as a rule, been up to. market 
expectations, and the second half of 1898 has, on the 
whole, proved more satisfactory than the first. Traffic 
receipts continue to grow. The Midland heads the list 
with an increase of £9,527, which is less significant, 
however, since it follows upon a decrease of £5,361 in 
the corresponding week of 1808. Similarly, the 
Caledonian increase of £4,108 follows upon a decrease 
last year of £1,996. The Great Northern increase of 
4#.3,110 is better, for it comes on the top of an increase 
of £5,204 in 1898; and the Great Western is better 
still with an increase of £2,530 upon an increase of 
£6,840. The North-Eastern reports the large de- 
crease of £5,428, but the North-Western decrease 
of 41,598 is set off by the fact that it is com- 
pared with a week last year when there was an 
increase of 49,843 in the receipts. The Metropolitan 
and the District, as usual, show small decreases. Dis- 
tricts, however, remain notably firm. Since last week 
they have in fact risen from 334 to 34, and it is clear, 
therefore, that in the opinion of the insiders the negotia- 
tions with the big companies which are proposing to 
come to the assistance of the District Company are 
progressing satisfactorily. The Metropolitan Company 
is now probably sorry that it did not centinue its own 
negotiations in this direction. Should it attempt to 
renew them, and bid against the other companies for the 
privilege of taking the District under its wing, the 
shares of the latter company would see a sharp rise. 
In any case it now seems probable that a real effort will 
be made to put the District Railway on a better footing, 
and at the present price the shares seem to be a good 


* speculative purchase. 


The extraordinary and unprecedented blunder in the 
declaration of the South-Eastern dividend has quite 
rightly awakened the wrath of the Stock Exchange, and 
the delay in making public the serious mistake which 
had been made provoked something like an indignation 
meeting amongst those who had sold bears on the 
strength of the first rather unsatisfactory declaration. 
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On Monday the South-Eastern Company announced a 
dividend of 6} per cent. for the past half-year, with 
£8,000 carried forward, comparing with 6% per cent. 
and £4,054 forward in 1897, the Deferred getting 
2} per cent. for the year, as against 33 per cent. a year 
ago. On Wednesday it was discovered that by an 
error in the accountant’s office the amount available for 
distribution as dividends was considerably understated, 
but it was not until after the directors had met again on 
Thursday that the error was made known to the 
Stock Exchange. Of course the directors and officials 
are acquitted of any intention to mislead the market, 
but such a blunder as this is not only inexcusable but 
inexplicable. Moreover it is known that there was 
a good deal of buying of South-Eastern stock 
after the declaration of the dividend, and it is not 
surprising that the Committee of the Stock Exchange 
is being urged to demand a thorough investigation into 
the matter. It is impossible to understand how nearly 
£20,000 could thus disappear out of the accounts with- 
out attracting someone’s attention. 


The amended South-Eastern dividend declaration is of 
6} per cent. on the Ordinary stock and of 3 per cent. on 
the Deferred, with £13,976 carried forward. This 
makes the total dividend for 1898 4} per cent. or 4’; per 
cent. less than for the previous year, the fall in the 
Deferred dividend being 3 per cent. The report and 
accounts, now to hand, show only a slight improvement 
in the matter of working expenditure on the two pre- 
ceding half-years. The gross receipts to 31 December 
last increased £53,986, but the expenditure increased 
455:591, leaving a decrease in the net income of 
41,605. This is not so bad asin the June half of 
last year, when the expenditure increased £79,400, 
and it is also an improvement on the second half of 
1897, when the increased expenditure amounted to 
4£03,0co. The explanation given of the growth in 
expenditure is again that it is due to the rapid expan- 
sion of traffic, which has outgrown the capacity of the 
railway, and consequently the working agreement with 
the Chatham Company, by relieving the strain upon the 
South-Eastern system, should make it possible to effect 
great economies. The first and inaccurate announce- 
ment did not depress Dover ‘‘ A,” and naturally when 
the amended announcement was made the price rose 
sharply. On the week the price of this stock has 
risen 43. From the statements in the report it would 
appear that the company will gradually find itself able 
to reduce the scale of its expenditure, and in this case, 
in view of the advantages to be gained by the agree- 
ment with the Chatham Company, the future of the 
South-Eastern will be prosperous. The present prices 
of its stocks are clearly based, not on the actual divi- 
dencs, but upon the future prospects of the company. 


To judge by the fall in Brighton ‘‘ A” stock since last 
week of nearly 2 points, the market was disappointed 
with the dividend, but rather unjustly so. By encroach- 
ing upon its large balance torward the Brighton 
Company could have. maintained its dividend of last 
year, and have still carried forward a balance of 
4£14,0co. But even with the reduced dividend the 
yield of both the Ordinary and Deferred Stocks, at 
present prices, is high. The company has in fact done 
very well indeed during the past haif-year. The actual 
gross increase in revenue, as shown by the report, 
amounts to £72,c00, as against an estimated increase 
of £67,000. The working expenses have only increased 
438,700, or in only a little more than the normal 
proportion, thus leaving an increase in the net 
profit on working of £33,300. Of this, however, 
420,000 has been set aside for the purpose of replacing 
the old coaches used in the suburban traffic by improved 
bogie stock. Moreover, some £14,000 more in interest 
had to be paid for the second half of 1898, and these 
two items explain why it has not been possible to 
increase the dividend, as well as the small decrease in 
balance forward. If part of the profit had not thus 
been set aside for the renewal of the rolling stock, 
another 4 per cent. of dividend for the half-year could 
have been paid, making the total dividend for 1898 
4 per cent. more than the total dividend for 1897, 
instead of } per cent. less. But although the £20,000 
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has not gone into the pockets of the shareholders, it 
has gone to the improvement of their property, and 
is by no means lost. The increase in the work- 
ing expenditure of the Brighton line, it is to be 
noted, is accounted for as to £14,000 by the en- 
hanced cost of fuel due to the South Wales Coal Strike, 
and as to £17,500 to increased wages and salaries and 
shorter hours. As we anticipated, the Great Eastern 
dividend is } per cent. more than last year, and the 
Metropolitan distribution is unchanged. 


Net YIELD oF ENGLISH RAILWAYS. 


Dividend. Price. Yield. 

1898. Jan. La fh 

Metropolitan — 126} 219 3 
South-Eastern - 152 219 2 
Great Eastern a 218 3 
South-Eastern “A” 3. 111} 213 9 


There does not seem at present to be any slackening 
in the demand for American securities by American 
investors. These latter seem to have taken as their 
motto: American securities for the Americans; and 
although London has continued to sell, Wall Street 
has been able to absorb all the stock that is offered. 
How long this will continue it is impossible to 
say, but both in London and in New York it is felt 
that a temporary reaction would be a fortunate 
occurrence at the present moment. Some of the 
big operators in New York are even said to be 
selling largely, and in this case securities are probably 
getting into weak hands, and when money becomes 
dearer in the United States, as it certainly will at the 
beginning of February, the banks may be forced to call 
in their advances, weak speculative holders will have to 
throw their holdings on the market, and there will be a 
‘*slump ” on such a scale as may do a great deal of 
harm. It will be much better, therefore, if a reaction 
can be brought about whilst the monetary position is 
easy. Such a reaction will be healthy in every way, and 
will be a good preparation for a further advance in the 
future, when it is justified by the continued prosperity 
of the railways and of trade in general in the United 
States. If prices are now lifted much above their present 
level the consequences can scarcely fail to be disastrous. 
The position is one which is being observed with con- 
siderable anxiety on both sides of the Atlantic. 


As was to be expected, the decline of interest in the 
American market, and a general inclination on this side 
of the Atlantic to take profits and ‘‘ get out” before it 
is too late, have caused an important revival in the South 
African market, the one department in which, owing to 
the long stagnation of 1898, there is room for the 
greatest improvement in prices. The volume of busi- 
ness transacted in this market during the past week has 
probably been greater than at any time since the closing 
months of 1897. Rand Mines, the best index to the condi- 
tion of the Kaffir market, have risen steadily all the week, 
and now stand more than three points above the price 
at which they were carried over at the last settlement. 
The figures which we have placed before our readers from 
time to time show, however, that even at 37 Rand 
Mines shares are still cheap ; and if the present activity 
continues, the time, long predicted, when they will reach 
40 must be near at hand. Once at this point, the 
moment will be opportune for the splitting scheme 
which is in contemplation, and which will render the 
shares much more manageable than they can possibly 
be at their present enormous premium. Those who 
have followed our references in these columns to the 
various mines of the Witwatersrand will have no diffi- 
culty, at this time of the revival of interest in the South 
African market, in picking out those shares which are 
most likely to advance in value. But among 
the outcrop mines may be mentioned again the 
Ferreira, the George Goch, the Henry Nourse, 
the Jumpers, the United Roodepoort, and the Van Ryn ; 
and among the deep levels the Crown Deep, the 
Durban Deep, the Ferreira Deep, the Glen Deep, the 
Nourse Deep, the Robinson Deep, the Roodepoort 
ee Deep, the Rose Deep, and the Village Main 
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The East Rand group have experienced a notable 
rise in value during the past week, and, in view of im- 
portant new developments, they are likely to go a good 
deal higher. Since the last account East Rands have 
risen 1, Angelos }, Driefonteins 4, and Comets }. 
The rise is more than justified by the actual 
achievements of the mines, but it is due to an 
important scheme which is on the point of 
being agreed to between the subsidiary companies 
and the parent company. The East Rand Proprietary 
owns a large block of claims to the south of the three 
outcrop mines mentioned ; but, instead of working these 
as a separate deep level, it is proposed to add the claims 
immediately to the south of each mine to each com- 
pany’s claim area. At the same time the stamping 
power of the Angelo, Comet, and Driefontein mines will 
be doubled ; the development will be pushed ahead, and 
thus without any shortening of the life of the mines the 
profits will be at least doubled. The East Rand Com- 
pany will sell the deep level blocks to the outcrop com- 
panies in return for shares only, and the shares thus 
allotted are not to rank for dividend, and are not 
to be put upon the market, until in each case 
the outcrop company has got to work with its doubled 
stamping power. ‘The increase in the capital of each 
subsidiary company, rendered necessary by the acquisi- 
tion of the deep-level claims and the increase in the 
stamping power, will not quite double the capital; so 
that the value of the shares will be increased, apart 
from the considerable reductions in working costs 
which will be possible with the larger mills. The East 
Rand Company on the other hand benefits, in that it 
will not be necessary to sink a separate shaft and to 
provide another equipment in order to exploit the deep- 
level block. 


The effect of the scheme upon the position of the 
three outcrop mines cannot fail to be beneficial. At 
present the Angelo has a mill of 110 stamps, and during 
1898 it made an average profit of #1 17s. per ton. 
‘With 110 stamps at work this will be equivalent to 
dividends of 120 per cent. on the present capital. 
With 220 stamps the dividend on the increased capital 
should be 150 per cent., the life of the mine being the 
same. So, also, the prospective dividends of the New 
Comet will be increased from 60 per cent. to 75 per 
cent., and the Driefontein in a similar proportion with 
the same life. The scheme is an interesting one, and 
might well be adapted to some other portions of the Rand. 
The East Rand Proprietary is also proposing shortly to 
start another company, immediately to the east of the 
Comet, which will have a compact area of 200 claims, 
made up of the Cason block, the Agnes Munro pro- 
perty, and a number of claims purchased from the 


Cinderella Company. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


RICH AND POOR. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Ilford, 19 January, 1899. 


Sir,—I have followed with interest the discussion in 
your columns of this fascinating but complex and. 
depressing subject. I think there is, perhaps, some 
need to remind your correspondents that the terms. 
‘rich ” and ‘‘ poor” may convey many shades of mean- 
ing, and certainly need definition. 1 gather from the 
article which occasioned the discussion, that it is in- 
tended to mean by ‘“‘rich” the greatly rich, and by 
‘* poor ” the abjectly poor. 

I agree with Mr. Samson in believing that the: 
interest of human progress is bound up with man’s 
willingness to strive after ideals which seem to be unat- 
tainable. The mere fact of striving exalts the charac- 
ter, disciplines and develops the faculties, and, by 
gradual and almost imperceptible degrees, approaches 
always more nearly to the goal. ‘‘ Every duty done 
leaves the eye more clear, and enables gentler whispers 
to reach the ear; every brave sacrifice incurred lightens. 
the weight of the clinging self which holds us back : 
every storm of passion swept away leaves the air of the 
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mind transparent for more distant visions, and thus, by Amendments to the Education Act and Factory th 
a happy concord of spiritual attractions, the helping Acts; the appointment of Royal Commissions and di 
graces of Heaven descend, and meet the soul intent to Select Committees to consider questions of education ; ac 
rise.” Dr. Martineau in these words describes the the extension and liberalisation of curricula; the Bi 
elevating influence of an exalted moral ideal on the abolition of rigid and unnatural classifications of de 
man who accepts it. His argument holds true in the scholars by mere age, and the establishment of flexible, re 
sphere of social politics. natural, and educational classifications by attainments w 

And the converse is certainly true. Acquiescencein and capacities; improvements in the regulations con- w 
social conditions which are plainly evil must have a_ cerning instruction in singing, drawing, hand and eye th 


lowering effect on the whole conception of citizenship. training, housewifery, and needlework; the reduction 


Even if the means of their removal are not apparent, 
the good citizen must cherish a resentment against 
them, be vigilant for opportunities to limit and correct 
them, be ready to make great ventures in the attempt 
to abolish them. 


of over-pressure on younger scholars; the establish- 
ment of healthier and more reasonable conditions of 
study in school ; improvements in the enforcement of 
school attendance; extensions in the school-life of 
children ; enlargement in the scope of the fee grant; 


We must acquiesce in social inequality, and we more educational graduations in various branches of of 
need not deplore the necessity. The vigour and beauty the curriculum; the raising of the standards of pro- av 
and interest of life are contingent, in the last resort, ficiency required for exemption of children from attend- mi 
on that inequality of natural endowment, disposition, ance at school ; the abolition of the principle and the In 
ability, aspect, &c., which is reflected in the inequality worst forms of payment according to mechanical wa 
of society. So far no moral problem emerges. results; amendments in the organisation and _ selec- qu 

But poverty as we know it is a complex thing, and_ tion of the inspectorate; improvements in methods sol 
has many causes. It may be penal, or unfortunate, or of inspection and examination; amelioration in or 
criminal. Some causes are traceable, many are un- the curriculum and training of pupil-teachers; im- on 
known. Some can be removed, many are irremovable. provements in the curriculum and training of Queen’s for 
I suggest that no man may rightly acquiesce in the scholars; extensions of facilities for the training of an 
continuance of any known and remediable source of teachers; the raising of the standard of proficiency lav 
poverty, nor may he rest contented while any conse- required from candidates for the Teacher’s Certificate ; aw 
quence of poverty—e.g. disease, ignorance, &c.— the new modelling of codes of regulations for day and the 
remains unhelped, so only it be capable of being evening schools; alterations in rules mistakenly laid pas 
helped. down by School Boards and other bodies of school sev 

The complexity of social life, and the solidarity of managers ; the election or appointment of experts in me 
the race, compel me to recognise a certain responsibility teaching on local legislating and governing bodies for offi 
for the burdens which crush the unfortunates at the education. Moreover, the conferences and branch the 
base of civilised society. I cannot wash my hands of meetings of the Union promote reforms in pedagogic Fir 
their misery. plans and ideals by affording opportunities for the cor 

Theology comes in to confirm by a still more solemn professional discussion of school methods, and for ap 
consideration the decision of my social conscience. For inspection of the best and newest books and apparatus of 
all misery reflects moral evil ; and that has its roots in for schools. These gatherings also enable officials of the 
perverted human volition: and there is no man who the Education Department, members of School Boards, you 


and other school managers and private educationists to 
confer with teachers on subjects of common interest and 
importance.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. H. Yoxatt. 


[That we have allowed Mr. Yoxall space in these 
columns to display the programme of reform carried out S 
through teachers’ conferences is in itself evidence enough 
that we wish in every way to assist teachers in their efforts 
to reform themselves and the methods of national 2 
education. It was entirely with that object that we 


is conscious of wilful wrong doing who has not been a 
contributor to the mass of the world’s woe. Moreover, 
in tying social evil to moral connexions the Divine 
Founder of Christianity committed His disciples to a 
crusade against all social evil, and herein against abject 
poverty. 

Thus, in finding social reform an essential element of 
Christianity, | reach by my own road agreement with 
Sir William Howard Russell in accepting that ‘‘ middle 
course which offers the only practicable approach to 


the solution of the problem ”’—viz. wise, gradual, con- wa 
: sae warned the teaching profession that if so much talking 

of the by went on in public the world will inevitably take them to Se. 

» as may seem be talkers and not doers. Has Mr. Yoxall’s experience aw 

Pen H Steer Mamsen taught him that that which is most talked about is best she 

and most quickly done ?—Ep. S. R.| aut 

Eng 

TEACHERS’ CONFERENCES. OUTDOOR RELIEF par 

To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. ‘ Lat 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 


Sir,—‘‘ Parliamentarian’s” point that, on the one 
hand, receipt of parochial relief assists strikers while, 
on the other hand, it deprives them of the power of 
influencing elections must be qualified to some extent. 
There are several cases which show that a voter whose _s 


19 January, 1899. 
S1r,—There has been of late in your comments on the 
affairs of public education a note of cynicism quite 
worthy of the traditions of the SarurDAy Review. But 
do you not think that satiric humour goes a little too 
far when in referring to conferences of teachers you 


say, ‘‘ Possibly there may be interludes for teaching,” mame is on the register may vote at an election, inq! 
and ‘‘talking and not teaching is these people’s although he has been in receipt of parochial relief before that 
trade” ? the election ; and that, under the same circumstances, tran 
Let me assure you that teaching goes on not the less __ if he is not objected to on the revision of the register, weal 
but the more—not the worse, but the better—for the he will be entitled to vote, and his vote wil! not be lithe 
comparing of notes and the taking of professional struck off on a scrutiny. So that if an election, parlia- I qu 
counsel which are now customary features of the mentary, municipal, or of a Board of Guardians, had racy 
teacher’s life. Teachers’ meetings are all held at times taken place during the Welsh strike, the colliers who on t 
when schools are not in session: evening leisure, half- had votes, and were on the register, might have voted, app 
holidays, and recess days are occupied for the purpose. and their political or social influence would not, there- it m 
Surely it is natural that now, when the State organisa- fore, have been annulled. It is the claim to be placed in v 
tion of secondary education is pending, teachers of on the register that is affected by receipt of relief within rigo 
secondary schools should be alert and confer. As for the preceding twelve months. say. 
artic 


The point raised is of importance, as there are advo- 
cates for the repeal of the disqualification, such as it is, 
and probably ‘‘ Parliamentarian” is amongst them ; the [1 
object of his letter being, as I understand it, to set off 
the recipients’ disadvantages against the advantage 


the N.U.T., to which your leader note also refers, here 
are a few of the reforms and amendments in public ele- 
mentary education which have been first suggested, and 
ersistently pleaded for, at N.U.T. meetings, and 
ally achieved :— 
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they get during strikes over their employers. These 
disadvantages of the men, however, would not be any 
advantage to the employer in his industrial conflict. 
But the only question mooted in the original correspon- 
dence was as to the propriety of restricting all poor-law 
relief of strikers to that given in the workhouse. I should 
wish before entering upon the larger question, if space 
were granted for this purpose, to know more definitely 
the proposition that ‘‘ Parliamentarian ” maintains. 
BARRISTER. 


OUR EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY NAVY. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 

S1r,—In your review of Mr. Laird-Clowes’ ‘‘ History 
of the Royal Navy” in regard to the punishments 
awarded by court-martials, you say ‘‘ Errors of judg- 
ment were punished no less severely than cowardice. 
Indeed, the four chief counts on which Admiral Byng 
was tried in 1787 were of a technical nature, involving 
questions of seamanship, and the Court expressly ab- 
solved him from all charge of cowardice: yet they 
ordered him to be shot.” Surely this is somewhat hard 
on the reputation of his judges. Admiral Byng’s un- 
fortunate errors came under a catalogue of mistakes 
and crimes for which the only punishment allotted by 
law was death. There being no other punishment 
awarded, yet no portion of the list of crimes deserving 
the capital punishment, the judges felt compelled to 
pass the extreme sentence, at the same time commenting 
severely on the inadequacy of the crime for the punish- 
ment, and on the unsatisfactory state of the law. The 
officers forming the Court even went so far as to beseech 
the King’s pardon for the unfortunate Admiral. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Earl Temple, went in 
company with Pitt to the King to petition him for mercy, 
a petition which the King refused, on account (it is said) 
of personal dislike to the two petitioners and of jealousy of 
the unfortunate Admiral. With apologies for troubling 


you with this letter,—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
CHASSEUR.” 


CRIMINAL JURISDICTION. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 
16 January, 1899. 

S1r,—In your last issue you most properly make this 
remark : ‘‘ The enormous importance of the administra- 
tion of the criminal law is not duly appreciated.” In 
so far as England is concerned, the statement is surely 
warranted. Is not the best illustration afforded by the 
monstrous powers entrusted to Quarter Sessions? In 
Scotland the sheriffs, to which class I belong, cannot 
award a sentence of penal servitude. Yet all the 
sheriffs must have a legal qualification. Is there a 
civilised country in the world—with the exception of 
Englana—which would confer on such a gathering as 
a collection of justices of the peace the power to send 


a man for many years, it may be, to a penal settlement ? 
Tam, &c. W.G. S. M. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay 
9 Quai Henri IV., Dieppe, 16 January, 1899. 

Sir,—D. S. M. is (1) mistaken. I find, on careful 
inquiry, somewhat to my proper surprise, I confess, 
that, as a matter of fact, I have never described a 
transfer-lithograph as a lithograph. The editors of 
** The Albemarle ” did, I believe, so describe a transfer- 
lithograph of mine. That is their error and not mine. 
I quite concede the innocence of Mr. Pennell’s inaccu- 
racy. Innocence tends to be inaccurate. It is innocence 
on this subject that Mr. Harris and I set ourselves, and 
apparently with success, to correct. The fact (2) that 
it might be possible, in some cases, to take some people 
in would not disprove the convenience of exact and 
rigorous classification—would prove it, rather, I should 
say. D. S. M. (3) can correct his ‘‘ impression” of my 
article by reading it again.—Respectfully yours, 

WALTER SICKERT. 

[The point is that Mr. Sickert did not attack his own 
publishers, nor-those who described in the same custo- 
mary way work by Messrs. Shannon, Rothenstein and 
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other lithographers—but Mr. Pennell. Not only inno- 
cence, moreover, is inaccurate, for Mr. Sickert’s argu- 
ment from official usage appears to be based on 
imperfect information. The Bibliothéque Nationale, I 
believe, does not uphold the distinction any more than 
does the British Museum. I agree that the distinction 
is convenient ; I deny that usage made it incumbent. 
D. S. M.]} 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REvIEw. 
Public Library, Sydney, 29 Nov., 1898. 

Sir,—Mr. Gosse, in your issue of 17 September, 
asserts that Mallarmé was ‘‘ far more intimately affected 
by the euphonic inter-relation” of words ‘‘ than by their 
meaning in logical sequence.” This might be disputed ; 
what is certain is that Mr. Gosse’s examples are not 
alterations introduced by Mallarmé for the sake of 
euphony and to the detriment of the sense, but necessary 
corrections of two gross misprints peculiar to the first 
issue of ‘‘ Vers et Prose,” Mallarmé simply restoring 
the reading which is to be found in all other printed 
copies of ‘‘Les Fenétres” and ‘‘Prose pour des 
Esseintes.” ‘‘Whether the Infinite had a Hand or a 
Morning was purely a question of euphony.” Well, 
the Hand of the Infinite may perhaps gild a window- 
pane without shocking us; but euphony does demand 
that it should not cramp the alexandrine within the 
time of eleven syllables. Zxotigue, too, is a line of 
nine syllables among regular quatrains that allow no 
line to overstep the antique (not unigue) measure of 
eight. And, as Mr. Gosse says, ‘‘there are no vers 
libres in Mallarmé.” Curis BRENNAN. 


GREAT BOOKS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY Review. 
8 Eccles Street, Dublin, 8 January, 1899. 


S1r,—In the review of Dr. Farrar’s ‘‘ Great Books ” 
which appeared in a recent issue of the SaATuRDAY 
Review, I was struck with the pessimistic suggestive- 
ness of the remark, ‘‘ The love of reading is the rarest 
of human passions.” It is a startling statement stand- 
ing, as it does, absolutely unqualified. Every man, 
every chiid almost, must have his newspaper and _ his 
book, as he must have his breakfast or the inevitable 
cigar or cigarette, and yet it may be true, and I fear 
it is, that ‘‘ The love of reading is the rarest of human 
passions.” The rarity is a misfortune. For reading 
does most for the great world of thought that exists in 
every mind, and our happiness or misery in this world at 
least absolutely depends upon the condition of our 
mind. Macaulay would not exchange his love of read- 
ing for all the wealth of the Indies ; nor would Gibbon 
resign it for all the pleasures of life—for he found them 
in it. Mirandola says that he cared for nothing but his 
studies; and Archbishop Ireland, the distinguished 
American ecclesiastic, says, according to the newspapers 
of a day or two ago, that, after the love of God, the 
love of reading comes next in the order of excellence. 
Surely if the public weighed facts like these they would 
soon strive to acquire a taste for reading. The greatness 
of England to-day may far more reasonably be attributed 
to the succession of extraordinary intellects and writers 
she has produced, from Shakespeare to Tennyson, and 
from Bacon to Froude—to the influence of their writings 
upon the nation, to the great traditions which as 
historians and thinkers they have created and kept 
alive—than to the shop-keeping faculty which Napoleon 
in his folly flung in our faces. And Napoleon himself, 
undeniably one of the greatest men of all time, is known, 
and the fact is noteworthy, to have had perhaps the 
greatest intellect of his age—and how was it made so 
great? Undoubtedly by the industry of cultivation. 
His library travelled with his commissariat, and Homer 
was one of his chief lieutenants. There is certainly 
an intimate connexion between books and greatness 
and books and happiness. A taste for reading, per- 
severed in for a little time, becomes an absolute passion. 

Yours, 
Tuomas J. Hunt. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


**The American Revolution.” Part I. 1766-1776. By 
the Right Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. 
London: Longmans. 1899. 


:* was a happy wisdom which led the author of this 

volume to disappoint his public ; they expected a 
completed Life of Charles James Fox, and in its stead 
he has given them the first stages of the American 
Revolution. There was an element of danger in thus 
leaving the narrow path of biography for the broad field 
of history, but the result amply justifies the venture. 
True, the temptation to secure effective contrast has 
sometimes caused the historian to select and colour his 
facts in a manner which suggests the dramatist rather 
than the historian. For the story of the American 
Revolution which is here set forth is essentially a 
world-drama ; adramain which the character of Charles 
James Fox is symbolic of the antagonistic elements 
from which were developed the historical tragedy. The 
first chapter, indeed, is a kind of prologue where the 
self-will, the recklessness, and the self-indulgence of his 
early years are contrasted with the sober-mindedness, 
the sense of responsibility, and the keen fight on behalf 
of liberty which followed his repentance. And in these 
contrasted characteristics Fox offers himself as a symbol 
of the tragic antagonisms which had slowly grown up 
between the ruling classes of England and the colonists 
in America. 

As the drama of the Revolution is unfolded in these 
pages we gather that the determining causes were 
exceedingly complex. Not this thing, or that thing, 
occasioned the American Revolution; not the Stamp 
Act, or the Tea Duty; not the high-handedness of the 
Tory Ministry, or the flabbiness of the Whig Opposition ; 
not the sharp pertinacity of the Colonists, or the reckless 
obstinacy of the King. All these, undoubtedly, had 
their effect. The element in the situation, however, 
which dominated all others was the abrupt dissimilarity 
between the rulers and the ruled; their social con- 
dition was as dissimilar as their political ideals. This 
antagonism was fundamental; the Colonists inherited 
from the Puritans, while the governing classes in 
England inherited from the Cavaliers. The chapters 
in this volume which deal with this contrast are 
masterly alike in style and in structure, but with a 
tendency to improvise picturesque contrasts in the 
effort to secure dramatic effects. For London was not 
quite the riotous Babylon which is suggested, even as 
New England was not an altogether peaceful Arcadia ; 
Lord Sandwich was no more representative of the one 
country than Benjamin Franklin was _ representative 
of the other. The selective hand of the artist has 
sharpened the contrast, while a liking for the Colonists, 
as oppesed to the courtiers, has tended to colour the 
facts. Nevertheless, this contrasted presentment, in 
its total effect, is strikingly true—more true, perhaps, 
than if it had been prosaically accurate. It lifts the 
Revolution out of that quagmire of trivial details and 
petty motives into which, by the usual treatment, it is 
apt to sink ; it discovers for us the important fact that 
real divergence in national character, rather than un- 
toward circumstance, lost the American Colonies to 
Great Britain. 

There are moments, however, when the author ap- 
parently fails to realise the full result of his own 
revealing method. Thus, in the early stages of the 
controversy he thinks that Lord Chatham might have 
secured peace ; just as, at a later stage, he suggests 
that the sinister action of the King might have been 
overruled by his Ministers. It is true, of course, that 
some of the political problems in dispute could have 
been resolved by the skill of Lord Chatham, or the 
goodwill of Lord Dartmouth. Yet not much longer 
could the two nations have kept house together, and 
when the end came, as it was sure to come, it is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful if they would have parted friends. 
Character, and the ideal aims which spring from cha- 
racter, brought about the American revolt. The inflexi- 
ble temper which had carried the Pilgrim Fathers 
across the sea had been sharpened, if possible, by the 
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early struggles of colonisation, and the acerbity had not 
been wholly mitigated by subsequent success. It was 
a temper which made a political partnership very diffi- 
cult, and the misunderstandings in Great Britain easily 
bred irritation in America. The only real safeguard of 
peace was the sentiment of loyalty ; but even that was 
largely a traditional sentiment which a little friction 
rapidly brought to the breaking-point. Sooner or later, 
therefore, the severance was bound to come; the mis- 
fortune is that England, by making needlessly harsh 
claims upon the Colonists, placed herself in the wrong, 
and made the parting an embittered disaster. England 
was to blame for this folly; not the King only, or his 
subservient Ministers, or the wrangling Opposition, but 
also the nation that stood by in mute indifference to the 
approaching calamity. Yet it has to be said, in mitiga- 
tion, that the Colonists were little inclined to accept any 
kind of practical compromise; their attitude was of the 
hair-splitting, argumentative, pragmatical kind. An 
attitude this which is difficult to deal with under any 
conditions, and hopelessly difficult when the disputants 
were divided by broad seas, and still broader differences 
in character and outlook. In brief, the two nations had 
slowly outgrown the bonds of kinship, even as in social 
ideals they had long been estranged. 

When, at last, the warcame the Colonists revealed that 
they had the better character as well as the better cause. 
Not that they brought more physical courage to the 
defence of Bunker's Hill than the men who stormed it 
in rally afier rally. It was the white heat of moral 
temper behind the physical courage which, in these 
farmer-men flocking to the fight, was finer than any- 
thing England at that moment could show. The spirit 
of self-sacrifice was abroad in New England ; a common 
danger discovered a common helpfulness ; and the up- 
rising of the Colonists in defence of their country was 
prompt and effective. The siege of Boston receives full 
treatment from our author, and the good qualities of 
the rebels, both as soldiers and citizens, obtain ample 
recognition. Yet bis care for dramatic effect, or perhaps 
his lavish approval of the rebel cause, has led Sir 
George to minimise the tyranny of which Puritanism is 
capable, especially when it is at white-heat. Not all the 
rebels were prone to even-handed justice, and the treat- 
ment of the Loyalists by their neighbours was oftentimes 
intolerably harsh. It is true, of course, that many of 
the Loyalists had themselves exhibited a spirit of in- 
tolerance when their day was the day of power. But 
even so, they suffered the first twinge of retribution, and 
their sufferings, in many cases, far outweighed their 
sins. Inthe storm of Revolution, moreover, they dis- 
played many stout qualities not unworthy of their 
country ; so much so, that we feel they have not been 
fairly treated in this narrative, even although the author 
admits that the Loyalists, in leaving America, took witlt 
them some elements of character which the country 
could ill afford to lose. 

The drama closes, in this its first part, with the 
retreat of the British from Boston, and the triumphal 
entry of General Washington’s army. It is not the 
end, but it prefigures the end. True as history, it is 
also true to dramatic justice, and the reader feels that 
the author, in breaking his narrative at this point, has 
achieved a right dramatic unity. He is also led, inevit- 
ably, to compare the qualities in these Colonists which 
brought them such prompt success with the character 
of the Americans to-day. The physical courage is still 
there, he knows, but the moral courage, with its 
simplicities and its quaintness, has largely disap- 
peared. In the New Englander the struggle with the 
wilderness had brought all his faculties to a rare acute- 
ness, and as a trader his sure eye for a bargain was 
unsurpassed. This natural acuteness, allied to the 
trading spirit, still survives; but in its later develop- 
ments the grossness and dishonesty with which it is 
frequently accompanied are utterly alien to the Puritan 
ideal. In some of its aspects the New England con- 


‘ception of life was not altogether lovely ; its primness, 


its sourness, its hardness killed the more delicate 
virtues. Yet it was clean and desirable compared with 
the coarse materialism which obtains in America to-day ; 
and the moral acidity, it is to be feared, has not been 
replaced by moral sweetness. It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether life, in its finer elements, has attained a higher 
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fevel in America than when the farmers drove the 


British out of Boston. The same doubt, however, does 
not hold regarding life in England, at least among the 
governing classes. The political turpitude of those 
days is now as extinct as the grosser forms of social 
corruption, and the nation has acquired a firmer moral 
fibre through a century of bearing heavy burdens. It 
was a rough lesson which England learned at the hands 
of America, but it has been faithfully learned. Thus it 
happens that while America, forgetful of her past, is 
to-day fumbling with the alphabet of colonial adven- 
ture, her old enemy England is dux in that school, and 
can teach her all that there is to know of the colonising 
art. 


CHATTERTON. 


** The Rowley Poems of Thomas Chatterton.” Edited 
by Robert Steele. 2 vols. London: Hacon and 
Ricketts. 18098. 


WERE it necessary to illustrate how a real gift for 
philology may exist entirely apart from any sense 
of the qualities which go to determine the arts of litera- 
ture, no more singular instance could be adduced than 
the edition of Chatterton’s Poems, which was published 
among the Aldine Series of the English Poets, in 1891, 
by Professor Skeat. In his notes to that edition, the 
Cambridge philologist deftly unravelled the modus 
operandi by which Chatterton fabricated the language 
of the Rowley Poems: he showed precisely what the 
poet had merely copied from Kersey or Bailey ; what he 
had misunderstood in his authorities ; and what, from 
want of a more complete vocabulary of medizval 
English, he had frankly invented. In so far as Pro- 
fessor Skeat’s edition was a commentary upon the old 
controversy—‘‘whether or no the so-called Rowley 
Poems had any other origin than the brain of Thomas 
Chatterton”—it was an admirable and invaluable 
piece of work; but unfortunately the Professor did 
not limit his project to his faculty. On the contrary, he 
undertook to give the world a text of the Rowley 
Poems freed ‘‘ from all needless disguises ;” a text in 
which the reader might have ‘‘ a chance for ¢he first dime 
of judging what the poems are really like, without being 
continually pulled up, sometimes three times in a line, 
by hard words which no amount of acquaintance with 
early MSS. will enable him to solve.” It seems in- 
credible that even an enthusiast of philology would have 
us believe that we should ‘‘ really approximate more 
closely to the true original text, viz. to the text as first 
conceived in the poet’s brain, before it was translated 
into the Rowleian dialect,” by substituting a modernised 
reading of this sort: 
‘** Black his hair as the winter night, 

White his skin as the summer snow, 

Red his face as the morning light, 

Cold he lies in the grave below.” 


for the text as Chatterton originally wrote it : 
‘* Blacke hys cryne as the wyntere nyghte, 
Whyte hys rode as the sommer snowe, 
Rodde hys face as the mornynge lyghte, 
Cale he lyes ynne the grave belowe.” 


Did the colour, the music, then, we ask, form no part 
of this verse in its original conception? Surely, any 
competent critic of poetry would not for a moment 
doubt that the artistic worth of these Poems consists 
largely in these very qualities? Professor Skeat’s view 
of the ‘‘Rowley Controversy,” and consequently his 
view of the Poems themselves, may yet legitimately 
interest the philologist and the student of English letters ; 
but the real value of these poems is of another and far 
higher kind. Such a treatment of their text as that 
which Professor Skeat adopted, argues a radical mis- 
conception of the nature and esthetic value, not only of 
these particular poems, but of poetry in general. 
Indeed, his view of the Rowley Poems, if we come to 
examine it, is but the view of them, in a modified form, 
which was generally current at the beginning of the 
century. To us it is incomprehensible that anyone, 
except a mere fanatic, should have regarded them as 
‘*the forgeries of a young literary adventurer,” who 
“* possessed all the vices and irregularities of youth.” 
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Yet the most sober and worthy of persons came to this 
preposterous opinion ; and Professor Skeat has in effect, 
a little unconsciously perhaps, only dished it up again 
for us, uso filologico. 

But Time has wrought its changes ; and now every year 
brings to Chatterton a more assured place in the history 
of English letters, as one of the fathers of our modern 
romantic poetry. Of his extraordinary influence on 
Keats and Coleridge we have evidence in the dedication 
of ‘‘ Endymion,” and the ‘‘ Monody” on his death. But 
Chatterton is one of the fathers of our modern poetry, 
not so much by reason of his influence on poets greater 
than himself, as by reason of the beauty and originality 
of his own productions. In one of the last and finest of 
his pieces, the ‘‘ Ballad of Charitie,” he anticipates 
the peculiar manner and sensuous beauty of Keats, 
before Keats even is born: just as Timoteo Viti 
is Raphaelesque in his drawings, before Raphael 
has put a pencil to paper. And more than this, 
Chatterton anticipates, by nearly a century, that peculiar 
phase of our more recent verse which Mr. Pater has 
designated ‘‘the Aisthetic School of Poetry.” Indeed, 
what that fine critic has somewhere said of such verse 
might be said with equal truth of Chatterton’s verse : 
that it is no ‘‘ mere reproduction” of medizval poetry, 
but ‘‘a finer ideal, extracted from what in relation to 
any actual world is already an ideal.” Precisely! the 
charm of the Rowley Poems lies just here: it is the 
charm of manner refined upon manner; of a sensuous 
poetical temperament finding expression in its reveries 
of some poetical mode or figure, far removed by time, 
and dimmed by the glamour of antique circumstance. 
We have a parallel to the Rowley Poems in the pseudo- 
archaistic sculptures of the Roman Empire, which 
possess only an exterior and superficial resemblance to 
their virile and naturalistic originals: and yet such 
decadent sculptures have their own artistic charm and 
value. Or we may find a modern instance in the designs 
of Sir Edward Burne-Jones which again stand in the 
same relation to the works of the great Italian painters, 
Mantegna, Botticelli, whom he had perpetually in mind, 
as Chatterton’s pieces to genuine medizval poetry. 
Here, then, is the secret of Chatterton’s attitude as an 
artist : and the poetical qualities of the Rowley Poems, 
which emanate from this attitude of their writer, are 
those which lend them their artistic charm and value, 
and sharply distinguish them from the rest of Chatterton’s 
work. 

In the admirable collected edition of the poet’s works, 
which was published in 1803, by Southey and Cottle ; 
and in that of Professor Skeat, which, excepting the 
mutilated text, is not less valuable ; the amateur cf poetry, 
who reads it only for its own sake, will find much that 
belongs to the mere history and archeology of English 
letters. It is true, however, that we have an edition 
which contains only the golden things of Chatterton in 
the volume entitled ‘‘ Poems supposed to have been 
written at Bristol by Thomas Rowley and others in the 
fifteenth century,’ which was edited by Tyrwhitt, and 
first published in 1777; but this collection, although 
containing the larger part, does not contain all, of the 
Rowley Poems; nor is a copy to be met with every 
day. The want, which has long existed, of a complete 
edition of these poems has at length been excellently 
well supplied in the two little volumes before us. 
Their editor has wisely taken Tyrwhitt’s edition as the 
basis of his text; indeed, so well did Tyrwhitt do his 
work, that in the absence of any very important manu- 
scripts of the poet, no other course remained but to 
reproduce Tyrwhitt’s text as it stood, with here and 
there a few slight emendations. In one particular, 
however, Mr. Steele differs from his original, in re- 
printing Chatterton’s own explanation of the ‘‘ hard 
words,” not as foot-notes, but as marginalia ; a happy 
device, which contributes much to the enjoyment of the 
poems. To the poems thus derived, Mr. Steele has 
added those which first appeared in Barrett’s ‘‘ History 
of Bristol,” with a few others which first saw light in the 
Bristol edition of the poet’s works. The result is a very 
complete and scholarly text, on which only one stricture 
could in any fairness be passed. We could have wished 
that in the case of those poems, in which Chatterton has 
omitted to give his meaning of the ‘‘hard words,” Mr. 
Steele had more frequently supplied the defect out of 
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Kersey or Bailey. With this small exception we have 
nothing but praise for his editing. But these little 
volumes present something more than a complete and 
scholarly text of the Rowley Poems. We have in them, 
as in the edition of ‘‘Guinevere and Other Poems,” 
which William Morris printed at the Kelmscott Press, 
a book in which text, type, and ornament are of a piece. 
The art of the poems, and of the interwoven flowers in 
the borders and initial-letters, are of the same order; 
their several veins are in agreement; their bizzarrie 
accords. But Mr. Ricketts’ type and woodcuts have been 
too often praised in these pages to need further com- 
mendation. To the amateur of poetry, who looks to 
find, above all other things in a book, one of his dear 
classics befittingly enshrined, these two little volumes 
of Chatterton are likely to commend themselves as much 
as anything which has hitherto issued from the Vale 
Press : and beyond that commendation can hardly go. 


ROMAN SOCIETY. 


‘Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western 
Empire.” By Samuel Dill, M.A., Professor of 
Greek, Queen’s College, Belfast. London : Mac- 


millan. 1898. 


HIS volume contains an account of the inner life of 
noble Roman society, principally in Gaul, from 

the accession of Gratian to the quiet disappearance of 
Augustulus, compiled from original sources, and de- 
veloped and arranged with painstaking accuracy and 
good judgment. There are five divisions which set 
forth the relations of the Empire to the ancient faith, to 
the new Barbarian settlers, to the provincial govern- 
ment, to the educated men of birth and literary dis- 
tinction. Book I. is called the Tenacity of Paganism ; 
II. Sketches of Western Society from Symmachus to 
Sidonius ; III. The Failure of the Administration, and 
Ruin of the Middle Class ; IV. The Barbarians and the 
Future of the Empire; V. Characteristics of Roman 
Education and Culture in the Fifth Century. The chief 
authorities are Symmachus, Ausonius, Augustine, 
Orosius, Macrobius, the two Paulini (of Pella and of 
Nola), Salvian, and, above all, Apollinaris Sidonius and 
the Code of Theodosius. Mr. Dill has made a patient 
and sympathetic study of a remarkable time and a 
remarkable circle of writers; he has penetrated with no 
little success into the inner thoug” s and hopes and 
prejudices of the declining Western Empire; he has 
collected his material with singular precision (though 
with some little iteration) ; his narrative is clear and 
briskly told, and the style is dignified without 
being pretentious. It is perhaps no fault of the 
author that he has to go over the same ground so 
often, and to repeat the same quotations and the same 
story in a different connexion. The book requires for 
an appreciative reader one who starts with a general 
acquaintance with the period, and some knowledge of 
its principal characters. It might be a little confusing 
to one not already familiar with the chief landmarks :— 
the interlude (36, 37) of Attalus is misleading just in 
that place ; he seems to forget the pagan tendencies of 
Anthenius (13); he prefers throughout the somewhat 
doubtful spelling ‘‘ Avernus” for Arvernus ; he appears 
to refer Messalina and Plotina to the same age (98) ; 
he does not clearly enough separate (150, 152) the two 
Paulini: he is certainly wrong in saying ‘‘ The period 
of the Silver Age was distinguished by a brilliant effort 
to establish a purely Roman culture” (327); and he 
seems to be unaware that the most recent authors and 
critics exonerate the Emperor Maximus from the murder 
of his predecessor (278). And there is one very curious 
and surprising oversight : whether deliberately or from 
neglect, he has omitted the perusal of Dr. Hodgkin’s 
vivid if garrulous picture of the times ; or at least he 
allows no trace of this influence to appear in his pages. 
He is also peculiarly lacking in one quality, which is so 
great a factor in the success and interest of that 
brilliant history—sensibility to historic analogy and 
parallel. Deeply immersed in his chosen age, and pro- 
foundly learned in its laws, institutions, literature, he 
too rarely permits his fancy to view in a modern light, 
or with a revealing flash of modern illustration, the 
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problems and the crises of that age. While he is the 
devoted friend and admirer of Bishop Sidonius, and 
his indulgent critic, he never casts an eye upon his 
remarkable Eastern prototype, Synesius, whose life, 
tastes, fortunes and vicissitudes are so singularly alike, 
while his one difference in style and learning only 
serves to point once more the radical distinction between 
the early barbarism of the Latin, and the ineffaceable 
classic purity of the Greek language in imperial times. 
Once only is he named, and if we may judge from the 
note, the good Bishop of Ptolemais cannot be reckoned 
among Mr. Dill’s original authorities. 

But enough of small fault-finding. Far above all 
minor defects towers the atoning merit of a large-minded 
appreciation of an ambiguous age, of an extraordinary 
fairness and a justifiable leniency of historic apprecia- 
tion. We have all learnt modesty to-day ; we try to 
conceive the heroes of the past as human beings very 
much like ourselves. We allow something for gossip 
and do not endeavour to portray them as removed from 
us by an immeasurable gulf of superhuman wickedness 
or sanctity. To us the early Czsars are not all lust 
and tyranny, the Byzantine Augusti mere weakness 
and treacherous cruelty. We have learnt that human 
nature does not change at all appreciably for the 
student ; and that the same motives and behaviour may 
be expected and discovered in all ages. The ancients 
lose the Titanic vastness of their iniquity or their 
achievement, but become infinitely more intelligible to 
us. Mr. Dill is without doubt right in certain salient 
maxims which he lays down on the general view: (i) 
The central authority is represented as true to the 
imperial tradition, tolerant, beneficent, anxious for the 
general welfare, merciful to the poor, the honest foe of 
violence or extortion, but thwarted in its designs 
by two deferential but determined opponents, the 
nobility and the bureaucracy, its ancient hereditary 
rivals and its own officials. Such in history is the 
invariable obstacle to the real power of nominal auto- 
cracy ; and it is probable that a constitutional sovereign 
distinctly gains by the enjoyment of a circumscribed 
prerogative but an unlimited influence. (a) Already we 
see the beginnings of feudalism; amid disorganised 
public service, the great estates become almost inde- 
pendent communities, and the transition to the Baron 
in his fastness is already almost complete: and a ficti- 
tious submission to a weak and distant power, which 
demands no sacrifice, is much akin to the theory of the 
Holy Roman Empire in later times. (b) The civil 
service as permanent officialdom had been instituted 
perhaps by Hadrian, and revived and extended by 
Diocletian and Constantine. Russia, whose entire poli- 
tical system is Byzantine, is a good instance of this. 
First the passive servant of an arbitrary despot, this 
vast organism acquires self-consciousness, and the 
coherence of a will and general policy far more con- 
tinuous than the sovereign’s momentary caprice ; and 
he in turn becomes the slave or dupe of his agents. 
In this age they were selfish, extortionate, and venal, 
without private mercy or public spirit: the type of 
unscrupulous mandarin, like Alexander the ‘‘ Scissors ” 
(who almost lost Italy to Justinian after Belisarius’ 
conquest of Vitiges), who rising by mere cleverness 
from a servile and immoral populace have less than 
an aristocrat’s sympathy with the poor, and none of his 
contempt of gain and sense of honour. The Roman 
Empire was ruined more by its democratic ‘‘ open 
career to talent” than by its apotheosis of autocracy, 
and the ‘‘ perverse energy” (203) and greed of sole 
responsibility in the Central Government. A proud’ 
and narrow oligarchy of an hereditary governing class 
may have disadvantages ; but the lesson of Rome and 
monarchical France (as well as America to-day) may 
teach us that nothing can supersede a patriotic and 
active nobility, and that nothing is more dangerous to 
a State’s welfare than an idle and _ irresponsible 
aristocracy, of birth or of wealth, secluded from public 
movements either by the jealousy of a Gallien or a 
Lewis XIV., or by natural distaste for contact with 
vulgar and illiterate place-hunters. Most of the evils 
of the three epochs arise from this complete severance 
of dignity and power. (ii) The barbarians merely 
wished for admittance into the charmed circle of 
imperial peace and plenty. Such an importation of 
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inhabitants had been an old policy of the Emperors ; 
there was nothing either unusual or unconstitutional in 
the demands of the Goths in Vaiens’ reign, or in the 
so-called invasion of Alaric or Theodoric. Rome was 
nothing if not unnational or supernational. The Roman 
people had died in creating the ‘‘ Romaioi” of the East, 
the ‘‘ Romance” language and the Latin nations of the 
West. The constitution of Belisarius’ armies, and the 
surprisingly easy exchange of masters among the 
conquered soldiers, prove that we cannot apply modern 
notions to that age without the greatest care. The 
“invaders” did not desire to overthrow Rome or 
dismember her dominions ; but to settlein her territory 
as subjects, recognising Suzerainty and enjoying a 
certain autonomy and official titles. But Rome herself, 
after Theodosius, betrays her own tradition by a “‘ Little 
Englander” policy, which reminds one of Gallien’s 
curious apathy at the spoliation of his fairest provinces. 
She withdrew her forces, her administrative agents, and 
a protection which had ceased to be effectual, from 
nations and tribes which were still anxious to live as 
her servants; she rather abandoned her dependencies 
than suffered invasion and dismemberment by foreigners. 

The deliberate or ignorant silence of the authorities, 
whether of pagans about the prevalence of the New 
Faith, or of Christians about the tenacity of the old 
worship ; the perverse exaggeration or depreciation of 
the disasters, according to the theological bias of the 
treatise in hand; the strange want of political insight 
and interest in the best educated men; the compara- 
tively trifling effect made on the mind or estate of 
contemporaries by the troubles of that century of con- 
fusion ; the peculiar inconsistency in the weakness of 
the Imperial will, and the respect paid to the Imperial 
idea ; the alternating violence and submission of the 
hardy barbarians ; the placid co-existence of the most 
hostile factors without conflict; the rapid recovery of 
the most desolate districts in a few years from all trace 
of war—these are a few of the bewildering features in 
the silent overthrow of Roman supremacy in the West; 
and it is not too much to say that the patience and 
sobriety of Mr. Dill, the clearness of his methods, the 
soundness of his judgment, have produced a volume 
which is indispensable for the English student of this 
epoch, which gives us one of the most appreciative 
pictures available to the English reader of the last days 
of the Western Augusti. 


FAIRY TALES ABOUT SHELLEY. 


**Last Links with Byron, Shelley and Keats.” By 
William Graham. London: Leonard Smithers 
and Co. 


| ages the widespread dominance of fiction in these 

days has not taught some of our elder critics the 
proper attitude towards a bit of real humour like the book 
beforeus. There are people so dreary that they cannot see 
any fun in ‘‘ William Graham.” They treat him as a lite- 
rary De Rougemont ; they declare, rudely, that they do 
not believe a word he says. This seems to us coarse and 
narrow. A gentleman is not to be treated as a liar 
because he indulges in a piece of entertaining mystifica- 
tion. Half a century ago, Disraeli wrote a romance 
about the lives of Byron and Shelley, and nobody found 
fault with him. Why should not ‘‘ William Graham ” pose 
as the hero of another ‘‘ Venetia”? We see no reason 
at all, and we think he has been treated very ungene- 
rously. Of course, it would be quite another matter if 
the world, or any considerable number of readers, were 
to take his adventures for facts, or should try to weave 
them into the real history of the poets. That, by the 
way, cleverly as ‘‘ William Graham” arranges his story, 
would be rather difficult. But.we are convinced that 
nobody will ever try. 

The story is putin the autobiographical form, and some- 
what resembles Mr. Henry James’ very similar romance 
of ‘‘The Aspern Papers.” In fact, this resemblance a 
little takes away from the originality of the later story. 
As in ‘‘ The Aspern Papers,” the hero of the new tale is 
“*a decidedly good-looking boy,” with dark curly locks 
clustering over a marble brow—that marble brow and 
those curly locks are inevitable to a Byronic romance. 
The plot is laid in Florence, in or about the year 1878, 
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when the aged Miss Jane Clairmont was still an inhabi- 
tant of that city. ‘* William Graham” is aware that 
access to Miss Clairmont was in those days excessively 
difficult, and he has, therefore, very cleverly made his 
youth with marble brow determine to intrude upon her 
privacy. Asa subsidiary figure the artist, Severn, is also 
introduced ; ‘‘he was a dear old man.” But a great 
many people knew Mr. Severn, so, of course, very 
artistically, the main interest is made to centre around 
Miss Clairmont, whom nobody knew. 

The story is conducted in the good old romantic 
style, with a touch of Ouida in the pathetic parts. The 
youth, ‘‘after much manceuvring and intervention of 
priests,” arrives at ‘‘the old dark Italian house.” As 
Miss Clairmont lived at Florence, one is surprised that 
it was an Italian house, but so it was. He had no diffi- 
culty in pushing himself into the lady’s presence (Oh ! 
those curly locks !), and she only gently reproved him 
by saying, with a sprightly smile, ‘‘ Ah! curiosity, 
curiosity!” She was over eighty years of age, but the 
hero of the tale lacked not courage, and he opened up 
the conversation by telling her that she was as beautiful 
as ever. ‘‘She smiled sweetly at my white heat of 
boyish fervour, and told me to be seated.” 

She told him also that her ‘‘poor old mind had 
undergone many a shock” since the days when she 
knew Byron and Shelley. The value of this may be 
overlooked by the careless reader. It is the touch of 
caution by which the narrator guards himself against 
any involuntary slip. If any point in his story should 
be shown not to be in accordance with historic fact, he 
can always put it down to Jane Clairmont’s ‘‘ poor old 
mind.” He surely hazards something, however, when 
he makes his octogenarian lady quote Browning ; 
Rogers would have been a safer bard, or Hayley. 
Presently the strangely assorted couple sat down to 
enjoy themselves ; ‘‘ a charming little lunch we had, by 
an open window embosomed with flowers. The Chianti 
was a dream,”—a dream of local colour. On this first 
occasion the curly youth ‘‘ never alluded to the name of 
Byron.” There was absolutely no scandal about Queen 
Elizabeth. But when he said ‘‘adieu,” the elderly 
charmer whispered ‘‘au revoir,” and the experienced 
reader knows that the revelations will come in due 
time. 

They do come; they are very obvious, very silly, 
very unconvincing. While ‘‘ William Graham’s ” hand 
was in, he might have done better than this. He 
should have prevented his heroine from saying that 
Shelley spent a great part of the summer and autumn 
of 1815 at Marlow, because he did not. He should 
have checked her from repeating Byron’s conversation 
in this form, ‘‘ Pooh! your poetry, my dear Mr. Shelley, 
is lovely; but your ideas are, if you will pardon me, 
Utopian,” because Shelley, at that time, had not even 
published ‘‘ Alastor.” He should certainly not have tried 
to persuade us that his hero, for saying that Shelley 
was a devoted student of Plato, received from Jane 
Clairmont ‘‘ two smart boxes on the ear.” No doubt 
he thinks this a very arch and Georgian touch, but it 
strikes the reader as vulgar. The close of the last 
interview, however, is worse. Here we can but quote 
the very words of ‘‘ William Graham ” himself :— 

‘««T shall never forget, madame [why madame ?],’ I 
replied, with a choking in the throat as I kissed those 
lips which had been kissed by Byron and by Shelley, 
and I never shall.” 

And we never shall. It is that gregarious and incon- 
gruous embrace which will remind us, in the future, of 
the romance of ‘‘ William Graham.” And before very 
long we shall be reminded of that name again, since the 
author threatens us with a continuation of these ama- 
tory memoirs in 1901. We may leave our lyrical 
Casanova to himself till then. 


SALADIN. 


“ Saladin and the Fall of the Kingdom of Jerusalem.” 
By Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A. London and New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1808. 

“ [% this year [1193 A.D.] died Saladin, that whirlwind 

of the whole East and shaker of the globe—a 
man specially to be commended in that he was a staunch 
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observer of his word and astainless keeper of his oath ; 
so that for no excuse would he suffer ought that he 
had sworn to be set aside: a man, moreover, of so 
lofty a soul and so lavish a generosity that he hardly 
ever refused a suppliant’s request.” Such are the words 
in which a Christian chronicler, living in Saladin’s own 
days, sums up the character of one whom he had every 
temptation to regard as the special enemy of his race 
and creed—the type, if not the actual realisation, of the 
Apocalyptic Anti-Christ ; words which, had Mr. Lane- 
Poole come across them, he might well have set upon 
the title-page of his work, as embodying the highest of 
all recommendations—praise from an enemy. 

It is Mr. Poole’s singular good fortune to be the first 
Englishman to write the life of the best known of all 
Eastern rulers since the days of Harun-al-Rashid. 
The subject is a splendid one, full of incident and 
romance, and Mr. Poole has treated it in an adequate 
manner. Of Saladin, far more than of almost every 
other medizval hero, is it possible to write a real 
biography as distinct from a history of the times in 
which he lived. The man himself was so noble, his 
personality so striking, and his deeds so illustrious that 
the Eastern and the Western worlds alike were filled 
with his renown. He had the rare good luck to 
fascinate the imagination not merely of the Moslem, 
but of the Christian too; and, while the one-half of the 
‘‘terra nota medizvalibus” sounded his praises in 
history as the hero of its faith, the other half caught up 
the legend of his fame with almost greater avidity, and 
made him the type and model of nearly every virtue 
that was not of a specifically Christian growth. And 
Mr. Poole has treated his subject in an adequate way. 
His book is, on the whole, comparatively free from 
other than such little mistakes as (it seems almost of ne- 
cessity) creepinto the pages of nearly all historical works. 
We should not like to say that there are no signs 
of a somewhat imperfect acquaintance with certain 
branches of a very complex subject; for, even when 
regarded from the standpoint of Oriental history—Mr. 
Poole’s speciality—there are tokens that the author— 
though never, of course, actually going astray in grave 
matters—does not always realise the difficulties that 
hedge his subject round. Thus the thorny question as 
to Nur-ed-din’s illness of 1159—notwithstanding its 
great chronological importance—is alluded to on p. 75 
without touching on the point as to whether the great 
Alabek had two illnesses about this time or only one, a 
fact all the more remarkable because we understand that 
the whole question might be settled by a reference to 
Abu-Shama, whose work—a somewhat rare one even in 
the best public libraries—apparently lay open before Mr. 
Poole while he was writing. We have also noticed 
some points where Mr. Poole is certainly wrong in his 
facts; but it would be most unfair, in a short notice 
such as this, to point them all out. Very few, indeed, 
of these mistakes (as we have indicated above) are of 
capital importance, the most serious (though not the 
most extraordinary) being that on pp. 179-80, where he 
has mixed up two separate expeditions against Karak 
in a most bewildering manner; for the famous ‘‘ mar- 
riage ’’-siege of Karak was undoubtedly an event of the 
late autumn of 1183 A.D. ; the siege of 1184 was a per- 
fectly distinct occurrence. Nor did the two sieges even 
cover the same months of the year, seeing that the 
earlier one began in November or late October, accord- 
ing to the testimony of both William of Tyre and Ibn- 
el-Athir; while the latter one began in late June or 
early July. 

Passing on to more general criticism, we have little 
but praise for the book as awhole. Itis well arranged; 
the style is clear and flowing ; while the diction here 
and there rises to eloquence. Every now and then, 
too, the more sombre parts of the narrative are relieved 
by a touch of humour or satire, always of the kindliest 
sort. We are not quite sure that Mr. Poole might not, 
with advantage, have made somewhat-more of the 
personal, as distinct from the political and military, 
side of Saladin’s character; we regret the omission of 
some anecdotes which would well have borne the telling ; 
nor are we quite certain that the author does not some- 
times go beyond his tether when praising his hero and 
condemning that hero’s adversaries. But, taken as a 
whole, his book calls for little else than commendation. 
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It is based upon original authorities almost everywhere ; 
and if, as is undoubtedly the case, there are parts where 
the writer has failed to take into his purview all the 
evidence we have, this does not prevent his pages from 
claiming the merit of being, in nearly all essentials, 
trustworthy, full, and lucid. We must not conclude 
our notice without a few words of praise for a class of 
beings that are too often neglected in matters of this 
kind—we refer to the publishers. ‘‘ Saladin” is very 
clearly printed ; the paper is good and the page easy to 
read; while, above all else, the illustrations, from an 
historical point of view, leave little to be desired. The 
picture of the enormous rock-cut fosse of the old 
Crusading castle of Sabyun, in Northern Syria, comes 
out splendidly where it faces p. 246; although, not 
many years back, a well-known authority expressed 
to us some doubts as to whether it could be turned into 
an altogether satisfactory illustration ; while the quaint 
twelfth-century map of Jerusalem, on which we heard a 
similar judgment pronounced, is hardly less satisfactory. 


PICTURES, POETRY, AND PRICES. 


‘‘ Frederic, Lord Leighton.” By Ernest Rhys. London: 
George Bell and Sons. 1898. 

Edward Burne-Jones.” By Malcolm Bell. 
London: George Bell and Sons. 1808. 

** Catalogue of the Exhibition of Drawings and Studies 
by Sir Edward Burne-Jones at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club.” London. 1899. 


HE first two books on this list are re-issues in a 
somewhat different form, and at a reduced price, 
of volumes already noticed on their first appearance. 
They have their usefulness as chronological accounts 
of the production of two artists, and an attraction as 
galleries of reproductions ; but, frankly, they are rather 
dreadful books to read. Flaccid description of pictures, 
citation of unimportant criticisms, the avoidance of 
anything like a critical attitude, give the pages this 
wearisome character. ‘‘ More classic, perhaps, and 
not less picturesque, is the Greek maiden, Psamathe, 
who was, if we remember aright, one of the Nereides. 
The artist has painted her sitting by the sea-shore, 
gazing over the AZgean; and she is unkind enough 
not to show us her face, her back being turned to the 
spectator.” Heartless Nereid! But this kind of 
fatuity in Lord Leighton’s chronicler is charming com- 
pared with the shock of poetry and prices that meets us 
in Mr. Bell’s pages. The record of sales, if it had any 
business here at all, ought to have been thrown into a 
modest appendix. The wary reader will tread lightly 
over all the ‘‘ literature” of these two books and pick 
out the dates. 

In the volume on Lord Leighton the illustrations 
remain very much as before. One or two photo- 
gravures, if we are not mistaken, are withdrawn. A 
smaller size of book is managed by cutting down the 
margins. The text was revised and brought up to 
date by Mr. Gleeson White. 

The Burne-Jones volume is more considerably altered. 
It is now a small octavo, so that the larger illustrations 
of the first issue have gone. Most are repeated on the 
smaller scale and others are added, among them a 
photogravure of ‘*The Depths of the Sea” as fronti- 
spiece. The text has been revised and brought up to 
date since the death of the artist. 

We may notice here the preface to the Catalogue 
of Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s drawings at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, which now reaches us. It was not 
ready when the Catalogue was printed for the Press 
view. The author is Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, who, with 
Mr. Colvin and Mr. R. H. Benson, arranged that 
charming exhibition. It gives information about the 
drawings, corrects some errors in the published lives of 
the artist, and quotes one or two extracts from his 
letters, which we will take permission to borrow. Here 
is a statement of his own ideal: ‘‘I mean by a picture 
a beautiful romantic dream of something that never 
was, never will be—in a light better than any light that 
ever shone—in a land no one can define or remember— 
only desire, and the forms divinely beautiful—and then 
I wake up—with the waking of Brynhild.” Here is a 
much-needed caution to the biographer kind: ‘‘ Lives 
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of men who dream are not lives to tell, are they ? You 
can tell a life of men who have fought and won and 
been beaten, because it is clear and definite; but what 
is there to say about a poet or an artist ever? To 
those who can see with eyes and read the ineffable it 
may be clear enough. I never want a life of any man 
whose work I know, for that is his Day of Judgment 
and his Doom.” And here is a lighter vein: ‘‘ Did you 
see that a certain photographer set up in Paris once, 
and advertised his work thus :— 

Ressemblance frappante, 5 fr. 

Ressemblance ordinaire, 2 fr..50 c. 

Air de famille, 50 c. ? 
1 should never get more than so c. for my likenesses.” 
Winged words and fun like this make us hope for 
letters in the promised Life to put near those of Lamb 
and Keats. 


BIRDS BRITISH AND NOT BRITISH. 


** Sketch-book of British Birds.” By R. Bowdler Sharpe. 
With coloured illustrations by A. F. and C. Lydon. 
London: S.P.C.K. 1898. 


HERE is a book about birds by a writer well and 

favourably known, a leading ornithologist, whose 
whole life is given to his chosen science ; a book, more-* 
over, in a pretty dress and nicely printed, its broad, 
glossy pages well sprinkled with dabs of brilliant colour, 
these being representations of the familiar birds that 
are so much to us both in nature and in books; yet, in 
spite of all these advantages and charms, it fails to give 
satisfaction. The secret of this, we imagine, is to be 
traced to a something of incongruity, or, at the least, a 
want of correspondence between the several parts of 
the work : title, covers and general get-up, illustrations 
and letterpress, appear to be at cross-purposes. Cer- 
tainly the brief, dry descriptions, with something about 
the wing-formula and other technical points of each 
species, but next to nothing of its language and life 
habits, are not in accord with the gay appearance 
of the book and its profusion of colour. In his short 
preface Dr. Bowdler Sharpe tells us that a full history 
of the birds could not be given within these limits, and 
that his share of the work has been to add a few notes 
as a running commentary on the little pictures. He 
has done more than this; but as he wishes us to look 
at the coloured figures as the principal feature 
of the work, and, in fact, the reason of its existence, 
we may say at once that they are in some instances 
remarkably well done, and also strike us as being very 
pretty pictures. Others are not pretty, and some are 
positively painful; and when, in turning over the pages, 
these bits of strong colour leap at us, a feeling is 
experienced as of being hit by a stone. 

There is no doubt that colour-printing is in the ascen- 
dant, and, to judge solely from the very best illustra- 
tions contained in this volume—a score or so, let us 
say, among some hundreds—we may see that it can be 
both well and cheaply done. After the example set here, 
it would be safe to predict that an increasing proportion 
of the considerable number of popular bird books issued 
each year will be similarly adorned with coloured figures. 
The figures, then, which please us best are those the 
subjects of which are not the most brightly coloured, 
and which have been set by the artist against a coloured 
background. The wren, hedge-sparrow, dipper, robin, 
hawfinch, and greenfinch are good examples. The 
figures that strike us as false and even offensive in their 
colouring are those that are put on the paper without 
any background. Clearly this is because a bird in 
nature is not seen against a white sheet, and if in por- 
traying it the artist omits to put in his illusion, what he 
does must seem as unlike anything in nature as are the 
splashes of crude colour put on paper by a child of 
four with a box of paints for a plaything. Thus, in 

making a picture of a bullfinch he may get the right 
brick-red tint, but the colour will nevertheless seem un- 
natural and even be distressing to look at. 

The author deals in the introduction with a subject of 
the greatest interest to all ornithologists—namely, the 
overgrown list of British species. We know that the 
species which have any claims to be regarded as British 
number about two hundred and twenty, but that it has 
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hitherto been the custom of ornithologists to include as 
a ‘British bird ” any species, no matter from what dis- 
tant region of the globe, of which one specimen has 
been shot or picked up dead anywhere within the limits 
of the British Islands. Everyone knows that many of 
these ‘‘ casuals” are birds that have escaped from cap- 
tivity, and as the importation of foreign birds from all 
parts of the earth continually increases, there will be 
more and more of these so-called visitors to add to the 
list. Serious ornithologists will be pleased to read Dr. 
Sharpe’s strong protest against the continuance of this 
absurd system. It is true that all those species which 
he tells us have no right to be in our list are included 
in the kook ; but he need not be charged with inconsis- 
tency on that account, since he does not pretend to draw 
any line here, but gives us to understand that this is a 
picture book, intended for a public that want pictures 
and plenty of them, and that they are not to take it that 
the black woodpecker is a British bird because they find 


_ his portrait here. 


REPRODUCTIONS FROM SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


‘*Selected Examples of Decorative Art from South 
Kensington.” Edited by F. E. Witthaus. Part I. 
January, 1899. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 


HIS is the first part of a new series of photographic 
reproductions of objects in the Kensington 
Museum. Any scheme of this sort is to be welcomed, 
and should be as widely advertised as possible. It is 
not possible for every designer to have a museum at his 
doors, nor for every provincial museum to have repre- 
sentative collections of the various arts and crafts. But 
it is possible for both to have the next best thing— 
photographic reproductions of good examples. The 
museum of the future will be to a large extent a collec- 
tion of casts and other facsimiles, with a library of 
photographs. Kensington has done some good work 
in this direction ; for example, the wonderful photo-litho- 
graphic prints after textiles in the Museum collection. 
The present publication gives no colour, but the photo- 
graphs, reproduced by the Swan Company, are clear 
and useful in the matter of form, one or two of them, 
such as the rendering of a gilt gesso cassone, strikingly 
so. It must be said, however, that the plan of giving 
a mixed lot of specimens in each part is not commend- 
able. A worker in brass, or wood-carving, or leather- 
work will have to take in the whole series and arrange 
the examples of his art himself, instead of getting them 
together in one number. It would have been better to 
devote a whole number to each section. While touching 
on these points of cheapness and convenience that con- 
cern the art-worker, we will renew a protest against 
the abominable system that prevailsat South Kensington 
in the matter of photographs. Publications like this 
are all very well, but a man frequently wishes to buy a 
single photograph out of the collection instead of a book, 
containing others withit. This is practically impossible 
because zo stock 7s kept, and it is always uncertain within 
what time an order will beexecuted. It is no unreason- 
able demand that half a dozen copies of each photograph 
should always be in stock, renewed as they are bought. 
The prices, also, are higher than need be, as this 
publication (at 3s. a part) proves. 

In the present selection there are, out of twelve plates, 
only two or three that anyone is likely to want, and the 
editor ought to take advice about future numbers. One 
of the good selections is the plate of four little Venetian 
bronze bells. Other examples are taken from the 
collections of wood-carving, sculpture, leather, glass, 
silver, and brass work. The cover, by the way, is a 
poor example of South Kensington design. 


FICTION. 


‘* Since the Beginning.” By Hugh Clifford. London: 
Grant Richards. 1898. 

qa the beginning man has always had a longing 
for the forbidden fruit. Thus Mr. Clifford has 

only told in a fragrant Pacific setting the oldest story 
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in the world. In ‘‘ Court and Kampong,” and in his 
‘‘Studies of Brown Humanity,” Mr. Clifford showed 
us the quality of his hand. And because it was of a 
very excellent quality, being vigorous and picturesque, 
any new work from his pen takes of right its place 
above the salt. But it is by its study of native life 
alone that ‘‘ Since the Beginning” justifies the position. 
How attractive the Pacific is as a literary field we have 
abundant evidence lately. In Mr. Louis Becke’s 
‘¢ Pacific Tales,” and in Mr. Thomson’s “ Indiscretions 
of Lady Asenath,” no facts are blinked. There are 
many happenings in that tropical land, but neither the 
“real” men whom Lady Asenath loved, nor the 
European traders whom Mr. Becke sketches to the life, 
make any difficulty about the matter, and of the ‘‘ hatred 
and disgust’ of their ‘‘ dead selves ” which burns in 
Mr. Clifford’s hero we find not a trace. But in the 
brown-limbed native girl who makes the interest of the 
book that kind of attitude would be very far to seek 
too. Under the moonlight, under the palm-trees, by 
the blue river, the Englishman listens to her witcheries. 
And afterwards—beyond the night and beyond the day 
—when the awakening and the weariness come, they 
come to the man alone. The woman goes back to her 
own people with full hands and an empty heart. Up 
to this point Mr. Clifford is excellent. But the demon 
of melodrama here gets hold of him, and there is a 
falling of a lamentable kind. However, there is no 
melodrama, but simple pathos and grave power in the 
scene where the Malay girl comes back, only to find a 
little white Mem installed in her place. And although 
melodrama eventually wins the day, and the little Mem 
is done to death with a dose of white arsenic and the 
hero puts a bullet through his head, yet Maiminah’s 
pathetic ‘‘Weh, I want so very little. I will say no 
more bitter things of thy Mem, if such be thy order ; 
but I love, I love thee!” should undoubtedly atone for 
many sins. 


‘The Castle Inn.” By Stanley Weyman. London: 


Smith, Elder and Co. 1808. 


If rumour is correct for once, and Mr. Stanley Wey- 
man set foot in Marlborough for the first time some two 
years ago, on an errand not entirely disconnected with 
“*takin’ notes ” for ‘‘ The Castle Inn,” he is doubly to be 
congratulated. Not only has he caught the atmosphere of 
the place on its ancient side—its unique picturesqueness 
—but he has fused it with his own gallant atmosphere 
of the romantic periwig and the ready sword till old 
Marlborough and he seem made for one another. His 
fair heroine, haughty dowager, and dauntless ruffler of 
a hero are all in the familiar Weyman vein ; they can 
be imagined as to bare outline, but the filling in 
of the details is fresh enough and as stirring as 
ever. There is but one incredible thing among 
the fascinating improbabilities of the plot; we ven- 
ture to think that under no circumstances would Julia, 
even temporarily, have accepted the little Almeric 
lordling. The style, too, offends us in one particular 
place only; that is the last page, where the book 
should surely have ended with the words, “the high 
romance.” This is the paragraph which, to our mind, 
should have been the last one: ‘‘ To-day the old Bath 
road is silent, or echoes only the fierce note of the 
cyclist’s bell. The coaches and curricles, wigs and 
hoops, holstered saddles and carriers’ waggons are gone 
with the beaux and fine ladies and gentlemen’s gentle- 
men whose environment they were ; and the Castle Inn 
isnolongeraninn. Under the wide eaves that sheltered 
the love-passages of Sir George and Julia, in the panelled 
halls that echoed the steps of Dutch William and Duke 
Chandos, through the noble rooms that a Seymour 
built that Seymours might be born and die under their 
frescoed ceilings, the voices of boys and tutors now 
sound. The boys are divided from the men of that day 
by four generations, the tutors from the man we have 
depicted by a moral gulf infinitely greater. Yet is the 
change in a sense outward only; for where the heart of 
youth beats, there, and not behind fans or masks, the 
‘Stand!’ of the highwayman, or the ‘ Charge !’ of the 
hero, lurks the high romance.” Let the reader say 
whether another (and a weaker) paragraph on the top 
of this one is or is not an anti-climax. 
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‘*The Delusion of Diana.” By Margaret Burneside. 
London: Edward Arnold. 1898. 

Diana’s ‘‘ delusion ” lasted just long enough to spoil 
the lives of the girl she loved and the man she thought 
she loved. The satanic man of music is a bit of a 
‘“woman’s hero,” but even so is less tame than the 
Sir Reginald whom Diana tardily declines upon at 
the end of the ‘‘delusion.” The great effort of the 
author has evidently been to draw an exceptionally 
fascinating woman. In our opinion she has not failed. 
Diana is undoubtedly interesting, and, without being 
over-described, her beauty makes itself felt in every 
page, while her conversation is quite uncannily witty 
and daring. Any man would have done as the men in 
the book do, and would have left the saintly Marion for 
one so piquant as Diana. But her delusions were 
a little hard on ordinary, every-day mortals. It would 
be better for the digestion to marry Marion and trust to 
some of her goodness wearing off. 

‘*The Hypocrite.” London: Greening andCo. 1898. 

This work, which reads in some respects like a parody 
of Mr. Hichens, describes itself as our old friend the 
‘* realistic” novel. The thing is a little belated. With 
the anonymous author’s distinct cleverness and admir- 
able gift of frankness, he would have scored—well, not 
a succes d’estime—in the days when the ‘‘ decadent ” was 
a naughty and delightful person whom we shuddered 
at—and read. At present we do neither. 
‘* Between the Devil and the Deep Sea.” 

Diiring. London: A. D. Innes. 

This is the long record of the impossible deeds of 
two shameless and intriguing women. The best that 
can be said of the story is that it is easily forgotten. 1; 


By Stella M. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Where Ghosts Walk. The Haunts of Familiar Characters in 
History and Literature.” By Marion Harland. London 
and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1898. 
RAVEL sketches such as these are rare. Mrs. Harland 
writes with verve, sympathy, knowledge, and, as a rule, 
admirable taste. Her range is wide ; her instincts are catholic. 
Since Mr. William Winter's “ Shakespeare’s England” followed 
Washington Irving’s “ Sketch Book” no volume of Transatlantic 
origin has, until now, given us so much genuine pleasure of the 
kind that is to be found in the pages of Mrs. Harland’s new 
book. We say this at once because our first impression, hastily 
derived from the tawdry title “‘ Where Ghosts Walk,” were none 
too favourable. With Mrs. Harland as guide, philosopher, and 
friend, many old-world scenes are re-created before us. The 
Palace of Holyrood and the Castle of Edinburgh, Hampton 
Court, 24 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, and the Old Cheshire Cheese 
become again the abiding-places of historic characters. We are 
in Florence with Dante, and in the same city two centuries 
later with Lorenzo and Savonarola. Plague-stricken Siena is 
again at the feet of St. Catherine. We visit Rome with Keats 
and Severn. We are in Ravenna with Byron and the Coun- 
tess Guiccioli; in Brussels with Charlotte Bronté; and, anon, 
enter the rude Ayrshire home of Burns. With exquisite pathos 
does Mrs. Harland re-tell that “Ginevra Tale” which “casts 
every other Florentine legend into the shade.” The historic 
associations of ancient Venice, with the story of Doge Orseoli 
and his sons, are vividly recalled ; and, finally, there is a glimpse 
of woman’s life in the unchanging East. Whilst Mrs. Harland 
is passionately eloquent over the wrongs of Jane Welsh Carlyle 
and Gemma Alighieri, Dante’s “every-day wife,” she is equally 
severe in regard to Fanny Brawne’s shallow-hearted treat- 
ment of Keats and his memory. Should “Where Ghosts 
Walk” be reprinted, the chapter on the Cheshire Cheese might 
be re-written. It is the least satisfactory feature of the 
volume. How, following it, Mrs. Harland can calmly allude 
to Carlyle’s “florid periods” passes comprehension. More- 
over, inaccurate quotation, in addition to ecstatic hyperbole, 
characterises this chapter. When the author and her com- 
panions reminded one another that “Robert Herrick wrote to 
Ben Jonson of 
‘these lyric feasts 
Made at The Sun, 

The Cheese, the Triple Tun,’” 
it was as well, perhaps, that they did so “whisperingly.” Occa- 
sionally, but too frequently for one who can and does write so 
admirably, Mrs. Harland uses phrases that offend the sensibili- 
ties she is seeking to please. Her picture of Dante amidst the 
“balsamic boskiness” of Ravenna’s pine groves is an example 
of the incongruity to which we refer. But Mrs. Harland, we are 
sure, can become quite the best critic of her book if she only 
cares todo so. The illustrations accompanying the text are as 
well chosen as they are charmingly executed, 
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“Trish Life and Character.” By Michael MacDonagh. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 1898. 

Too much of the so-called Irish humour that gains currency 
amongst English people is, like some of the whisky, doctored 
in transit. Mr. MacDonagh’s claims as a purveyor of the 
genuine article are based upon a twelve years’ connexion with 
Irish journalism. His aim is to do for the Irish people what 
Dean Ramsay has done for their Celtic brethren north of the 
Tweed in his “ Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character.” 
His ambition is to have written a book that shall “lead to a 
better understanding by other nationalities of the characteristics 
of the Irish race ; to a wider recognition and appreciation of 
their many good qualities, to a kindlier tolerance of their faults 
and follies, which,” he adds, “are mainly due to the chequered 
history of the race, to the wayward circumstances of their 
unhappy past.” We think Mr. MacDonagh has not written in 
vain. His portrait gallery is varied, his stories are racy of the 
soil, through his pages the people of the sister isle are seen to 
be what even Froude, for all his political prejudice, was forced 
to admit they were—“ amongst the most interesting of peoples.” 
But when Mr. MacDonagh tells us that “there is no complete 
collection of real, genuine Irish anecdotes which throw light on 
the character, customs, manners, and ways of thought of the 
Irish people,” he might have paid some tribute to the memory 
of Will Carleton, of whom he is virtually the successor, and 
whose words he presumably has in mind when referring to the 
subject of “ Bulls.” 


“Lyra Nicotiana: Poems and Verses concerning Tobacco.” 
Edited by William G. Hutchinson. London: Walter 
Scott. 1898. 

“Lyra Nicotiana” is a capital little anthology of songs 
in praise of tobacco. It ranges from such authors as 
William Barclay, Saint-Amand, and Ralph Erskine, whose well-. 
known poem with the refrain “thus think and drink tobacco” 
is always delightful, down to the creator of Hans Breitmann 
and the ever-lamented J. K. Stephen (J. K. S.), “ with many 
others” who have flourished or yet happily flourish in our own 
day. There is a deal of fine confused reading in it, and the 
ingenious compiler’s preface is worthy of the excellent collec- 
tion he has made. He has, however, made one little slip. 
“Not one,” he writes, “but many volumes would be required 
for the gathering in of nicotian poems had smoking been one 
of the manners of primitive man.” Well, it was one of his 
manners, witness the lake-dwellers’ pipes to be seen in the 
museum at Ziirich and elsewhere, implements that could not 
possibly have been devised for any purpose but that of smoking. 
It is not, one imagines, to be supposed that anything very like 
tobacco, as we know it, was smoked, but still the quiddity, as 
Mr. eee favourite Charles Lamb has it, of smoking 
was there. 


For This Week’s Books see page 93. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return, or to enter into 
correspondence as to, rejected communications ; and to this rule 
we can make no exception. 


International Fur 


The Leading House for 


FASHIONS IN FURS. 


FINEST QUALITIES. 
LOWEST PRICES. 


LADIES’ FUR-LINED CLOAKS 
IN THE NEWEST STYLES. 


Gentlemen’s Fur-Lined Overcoats from £10, 


ONLY ADDRESS— 


163 & 165 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Zwo doors from New Burlington Street.) 


ROSSALL SCHOOL. 


FOURTEEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 60 guineas 

downwards, will be Awarded by Examination, inning 21 March, 1 

ove ~~ ae at Oxford and Rossall.—Apply, Bursar, Rossall Schoo 
leetwood. 


OOKS Out-of-Print romptly supplied. Please state wants. 
Forster’s Kipling Note 6d. free.—HotLtanp Company, Book Mer- 
chants, Birmingham. 


ST. ERMIN’S 
ST. ERMIN’S 
ST. ERMIN’S 
ST. ERMIN’S —_ and Home Com- 
ST. ERM I N’S Moderate Charges. 


UNEXCELLED CUISINE. 
TABLE D’HOTE, 8s, and 5s, at Separate Tables, a Speciality. 


Residential 


TELEPHONE Numbers: 181 or 276 WESTMINSTER. 
TELEGRAPHIC ApprEss: “ UNPARALLELED, LONDON.” 


THE PRINCES’ RESTAURANT, 


PICCADILLY. 
Admittedly the Most Fashionable in London. 


TABLE D'HOTE LUNCHEON, 4s. 6d. DINNERS A LA CARTE. 


SUPPERS, 5s. 
BOCCHI’S FAMOUS ORCHESTRA PERFORMS DAILY. 


LARGE BANQUETING HALL, Seating 150 Persons, Now Open, Suitable 
for Regimental and City Dinners, Wedding and other Receptions, also Smaller 
Dining Rooms, and the charming Institute Picture Galleries for Balls, etc. 

ManacinG Director, GUSTAVE FOURAULT 


THE MOST 
BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. COCOA. 


COMFORTING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 
Head Offices : 


_ {F. GREEN & CO. 
Managers: | ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. | eeetendh Avenue, London. 


For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


French Coffee. 
Delicious for Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use rather less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary Coffee. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


PEATMOOR 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY. 


“ Soft, Mellow, Delicious, and carries 
the Wild Rough Scent of the 


Highland Breeze.” 
Sold by Grocers and Wine Merchants throughout the world. 
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DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE wonderful and valuable remedy 


age 
CHLORODYNE fatal ciscases: Diphtheria, Fever, 


y L captied charm in Diarrhoea, and is the 
C ORODYNE only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 


effectually cuts short all attacks of 
CHLORODYNE Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and 

Spasms. 

is the only palliative in Neuralgia, 
CHLORODYKE Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 

Meningitis, &c. 

“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a 
‘despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manilla to the effect that cholera has been 
raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See 
Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 

CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 

Cavution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cottis 
Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of CuLtoropyne, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See 7imes, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without the words “* Dr. 0; Browne's CHLOROpynE” on the Government 
Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

SoLtE MANUFACTURER — 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL, 


1, Regent Street (Waterloo Place). 


LUNCHEONS from 12 to 3 P.M., 3s. 6d. ; unequalled in London, 


DINNERS from 6 to 9 P.M., 6s. 6d. and 8s. 6d., including attendance, 
or a la Carte. 
(Music Durtnc LuNcHEONS AND DINNERS. 
Elegant Suites of Apartments and Single Bedrooms. 
Telephone: “3,686 GERRARD.” 


LUNCHEONS. DINNERS. SUPPERS. 


TATE’S RESTAURANT, TIVOLI, STRAND, W.C. 


GRILL ROOM, BUFFET, AND SALOON BAR. 
POPULAR PRICES. 


PALM ROOM—Luncheon .. 1s. 6d. .. 12.30 to 3. 
Supper & la Carte. 


FLEMISH ROOM for Dinners and Banquets) MASONIC HALL. 
Inspection invited. Lift. Telephone: ‘* 2760 GERRARD.” 


CALEDONIAN HOTEL, 


On far-famed Ape_rut TERRACE under same proprietorship. Terms moderate. 


IMPERIAL ROYER CYCLES. 


Highest Class Machines. Noted for Stability. 
Any make of Tyres fitted to Order. 


Dinner .. 3s. «- 6.30 to 8. 


Fully Illustrated Price List of these celebrated Machines free, on 
application to the 


ROVER CYCLE CO., Ltd. (late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 
METEOR WORKS, COVENTRY. 


Lonpon: 4 and 5 Hotsorn Viapvct, E.C.; 157 New Bono Street, W.; 
19 and 20 Otp Batey, E.C. (Repairs Department). 


iW 


Egypt peerless contribution 


Jo modern luxury “ 
NESTOR 
GIANACLIS 
CIGARETTE 


OFALLTOBACCONISTS 


hE 


HIS 


157“ NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 
TIM VESTED FUNDS £33,000,000. 


SAFE DEPOSIT ror WEST END. 


CHIEF FEATURES: 
ABSOLUTELY Fire and BurGLar Proor Corp Storace For VALUABLE Furs 
SAFES, on the most approved modern (moth-proot). 
principles, from £1 1s. per annum. CoLLECTION AND DeELivery to and 
StronG Rooms, from £15 15s. per ann. from all parts of the world. 
STORAGE OF Property OF ALL KINDs, HANDSOMELY-APPOINTED Rooms for 
rent including insurance against fire. the use of Renters and Visitors, &c, 


Inspection Invited. Pamphlets Free. 


PALL MALL SAFE DEPOSIT, 


ST. ALBAN’S PLACE, PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 
Chancery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total 


Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


SouTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


Sale by Tender of £60,000 Three per Cent. Perpetual Debenture Stock. 
Minimum Price £101 per cent. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that it is the intention of the Directors of 
this Company to sell by Tender £60,000 of Three per Cent. Perpetual Debenture 
Stock, in accordance with the provisions of the South Metropolitan Gas Acts, 
1882 and 1896. 

Particulars of same, with form of Tender, can be obtained at this Office, on appli- 
cation to the undersigned, and ‘l’enders must be sent ia on or before Tuesday, the 
24th day of January, 1899. 

The Stock will be alloued to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be accepted 
at a lower price than at the rate of £101 oy i £100 Debenture Stock. 

y Order, 
FRANK BUSH, Secretary. 
Offices : 7094 Old Kent Road, S.E. 
December 31, 1893. 


ROYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to ANIMALS. 


Owing to the Society's operations the statutes made for the protection of animals 
have been enacted | enforced. It is an educational and punitive agency. It dis- 
seminates in schools, and among persons having the care of dumb animals, upwards 
of one hundred different kinds of journals, learlets, pamphlets, and small books, all 
of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of domestic animals, and the duty 
and profitableness of kindness to them. By its officers, who are engaged in all parts of 
England, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of offences. Thus, while its primary 
object is the protection of creatures which minister to man’s wants, it is obvious that 
in no small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars, showing the 
persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the Society 
to prevent cruelty to animals, should apply to the Secretary or to all booksellers for 
its monthly illustrated journals, *‘ The Animal World,” price 2d., and ** The Band 
of Mercy,” price $¢@.: also to the Secretary for its annual report, price 1s. to non- 
members ; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature published by the 
Society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis; also, for copies of its monthly 
return of convictions, or also its cautionary placards, which will be sent gratis to 
applicants who offer to distribute them usefully. Address, 105 Jermyn Street. 

MONTHLY RETURN OF CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained by 
the police or by kindred societies) obtained during the month ending December 15, 
1898, as follows : 

Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state ..............0066 
Beating, &c. horses, donkeys, cattle, sheep, dogs, and cats 


290 
Overloading and overdriving horses and donkeys Rt casas 


10 
Starving horses, donkeys, pigs, and fowls by wuhhciding food...... ir 
Travelling horses, cattle, and sheep when lame........ dns nincncbhiedpsdeeas 14 
Abandoning horses when injured 1 
Conveying horses, cattle, pigs, and fowls improperly - 4 
Wounding by inserting stick into body 1 
Wounding dogs by setting to fight, and docking tails 2 
Wounding pig by setting dog to worry .............608 I 
Torturing cat by applying irritant to private parts I 
Neglecting to release pigeon from trap................00+ 2 
Wounding pigeon by plucking tail out during life ..... 1 
Shooting, taking, &c., wild birds during close season 12 
Causing in above (owners) .... na bes 174 
Assaulting witness and officer 2 
Infringing knackers’ sections of the 3 
615 

During 1898 up to last return ........ keassncboninpios 6,966 

Total for year ending December 15, 1898......... 75581 


Thirty-four offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the Society), 
581 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by the Society). 
The above return is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the police in cases not 
requiring the personal attendance of our officers. : : 

The Committee invite the co-operation and support of the public. Printed 
suggestions may be had on application to the undersigned. 3 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS OF CRUELTY ARE NOT ACTED ON. 
The names of correspondents are not given up when letters are marked ‘‘ Private.” 

Cheques and Post Orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom all 
letters should be addressed. ‘The Society is GREATLY in NEED of FUNDS. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 

105 Jermyn Street, London. 

The above return is published (1) to inform the public of the nature and extent 
of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and Wales ; (2) to 
show the Society's efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to b xy 
the police and constabulary to apply the Statutes in similar offences ; and (4) 
make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly-disposed persons against 
breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay information, except as directed by the 


y on written evidence. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THIS WEERK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 

The Year’s Art (1899). Virtue and Co. 35. 6d. 

Scottish Woodwork. Quaritch. 

Tuscan Artists, their Thoughts and Work (Hope Rea). Redway. 55. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoir of Susan Ferrier (Doyle). John Murray. 18s. 

Sketches from Memory (G. A. Storey, A.R.A.). Chatto and Windus. 
12s. 

A Boy in the Peninsular War. The of Robert Blakeney 
‘(Julian Sturgis). John Murray. 

Gordon i in Central Africa, 1074-1870 Ge Birkbeck Hill). Macmillan. 
6s. 


Memoirs of the Verney Family, from the Restoration to the Revolution, 
1660-1696 (Margaret M. Verney). Vol. IV. Longmans. 21s. 

Charles Kingsley (Stubbs). Blackie. 

Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift (Edited by George Birkbeck Hill), 
Fisher Unwin. 12s. 

CLAssiIcs, 

Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic series, Part X. The Letters of Abu 

*L’Ala (D. S. Margoliouth). Oxford, Clarendon Press. 
FICTION. 

Sarchedon (G. J. Whyte-Melville). Ward, Lock. 35. 6d. 

Infatuation (B. M. Croker). Chatto and Windus. 

Ashes of Empire (R. W. Chambers). Macmillan. — 6s. 

Tom Benton’s Luck (H. E. Hamblen), Macmillan, 6s. 

Red Rock (Thomas Nelson Page). Heinemann. 

The Vision Splendid (F. Bright'and R. Machray). Hutchinson. 6s. 

The Attack on the Farm (Andrew W. Arnold). White and Co. 6s. 

The Two Standards. T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

The Dear Irish Girl (Katharine Tynan). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

A Prince from the Great Never Never (Mary F. A. Tench). Hurst 
and Blackett. 6s. 

In Storm and Strife (Jean Middlemass). Digby, Long. 6s. 

Fettered by Fate (G. W. Miller). Digby, Long. 6s. 

Horatio (Harley Rodney). Digby, Long. 3s. 6d. 

Tales of the Enchanted Islands of the Atlantic (Thomas W. Higginson). 
Macmillan. 6s. 

Lover or Friend (Rosa N. Carey). Macmillan. 

An American Monte Cristo (Julian Hawthorne). W. H. Allen and 
Co. 6d. 

The Resident Councillor (Mrs. E. Eastwick). ‘* Straits’ Times” Press, 
Singapore. 

Alone. Leonard Smithers and Co. 6s. 


History. 
Growth and Greatness of our World-wide Empire (Rev. C. S. Dawe). 
Educational Supply Association. 
Epistola Academicze Oxon (I. and II.) (H. Anstey). Oxford His- 
torical Society. 
Law. 
Principal and Surety (Rowlatt). Stevens and Haynes. 
Harris’s Principles of the Criminal Law. 8th edition (C. L. Atten- 
borough). Stevens and Haynes. 
Church Law (Whitehead). Stevens and Sons. tos. 6d. 
Copyright in Books (Augustine Birrell). Cassell. 
The Copyright Case. H. Plumbe. 
The Annual Statutes 1898 (J. M. Lely). Sweet and Maxwell and 
Stevens and Sons. 
Land Transfer Acts (Brickdale and Sheldon). Stevens and Sons. 20s. 
Digest of the Death Duties (Second Edition) (A. W. Norman). Wm. 
Clowes. 
NATURAL History. 
ee Leaves (Francis Geo. Heath). 4th edition. The Imperial 
ress. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOsorHy. 
A History of Astronomy (Berry). John Murray. 6s. 
River Development (Prof. J. C. Russell). John Murray. 6s. 
On the Realisation of the Possible (F. W. Bain). Parker. 75. 6d. 
TRAVEL. 
The Native Tribes of Central Australia (Spencer and Gillen). Mac- 
millan. 21s. 
VERSE. 
Sonnets (C. T. M.). Hunter. 25. 6d. 
The Tale of Archais. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Complete Indian Housekeeper and Cook (F. A. Steel and G. 
Gardiner). Heinemann. 
The Temple of Mut in Asher (Benson and Courlay). John Murray. 215. 
The Masqueraders (H. A. Jones). Macmillan. 2s. 6a. 
English Prose (Part II.) (J. L. Robinson). Blackwood. 2s. 6d. 
Stormonth’s School Dictionary. Blackwood. _ Is. 
Modesty, Courtship, and Woman’s Right (R. P. Brorup). Inter- 
national Book Company. 
Position of the Church of England (Mandell Creighton). Longmans, 
Green. 6d. 
A System of Harmony (Cyrill Kistler). Haas and Co. 6s. 
The Royal House of Stuart (Theodore Napier). R. S. Meade. 
Church Troubles and Common Sense (Carnegie). John Murray. 2s. 6d. 
Peveril of the Peak (Sir Walter Scott). J. C. Nimmo. 
Fertilizers (Voorhees). Macmillan. 45. 6d. 
Poison Romance and Poison Mysteries (C. J. S. Thompson). The 
Scientific Press. 6s. 
Local Government Annual (1899). 2s. 6d. 
Can we Disarm ? {Joseph McCabe). crc 2s. 6d. 
Whitaker’s Titled Persons (1899). 2s. 
Gloucester, The Cathedral and See (II. % 4 J. Massé). George Bell. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Girl’s Realm. 6d. * 

The Educational Review (January, 1899). 4d. 

The Book Buyer (January, 1 

The School World (January, 1899). 6d. 
The North American Review (January, 1899). 2s: 6d. 
Church Quarterly Review (January, 1899). 6s. 

La Petite Revue Internationale (January, 1899). 

Fashion (January, 1899). 4 

The English Historical Review (January, 1899). Longmans, 5s. 
Edinburgh Review (January, 1899). 6s. 

Pall Mall Magazine (February, 1899). Is. 

The Ladies’ Kennel Journal (December—January). Is, 
Quarterly Review (January, 1899). 6s. . 
Revue de Deux Mondes (15 January). 


H. SOTHERAN & CO,, 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN COLONIES, AMERICA, 
onthly Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AN ‘CATALOGUED 
AND 
Telegraphic Address: ‘“* Bookm : Unicope. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, we “LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PU BLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE sent on application. 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 
The quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually 14s, 8s. 
sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 

arison it will be found very s superior to wine usually sold at 

igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 
ee constantly increasing number of customers it procures 17s. 9s. 6d. 
us in London and the Provinces gives us additional con- = 
fidence in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 
equal them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOCL : 37 North John St. MANCHESTER: 26 Market St. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
go Branches in South Africa. 


Subscribed Capital oe oe + £4,000,000 
Paid-up Capital .. ee oe oe . $1,000,000 
Reserve Fund... oe ++ £840,000 


This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of banking yang 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic, Orange 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application. 

}. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. — 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 
PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above position from 

University Graduates under 35 years of age 5 Salary 4900 per annum. Pen- 
sion £400 per annum, on retirement, under certain conditions, after 20 years’ service. 
Duties to commence on 1 June, 1899. £100 allowed for passage expense to Sydney. 
Particulars of conditions of appointment, duties, &c., can be obtained from Sir 
Daniel Cooper, Bart., G.C.M.G., Acting Agent-General for New South Wales, 
g Victoria Street, Westminster, London, to whom applications, stating age, 
and accompanied by ae copies of each testimonial submitt » must be sent not 
later than 18 February, 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ALASKA. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 
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The Saturday Review. 


21 January, 1899 


GREENING & CO,’S LIST. 


JUST OUT. 


8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“* The plot is well conceived and well carried out. Anthony Vert may be 
congratulated on having written a clever novel.”— Daily Telegraph. 

““As a study of a jealous soul, ‘The Green Passion’ is a great success, and 
psychological students will be delighted.......The tragedy which forms the 
dénouement of this story is of such a nature as to preclude our doing more than 
remotely eat oe to it. The author has pourtrayed an exceedingly risky 
situation.” — World. 


SEVEN NIGHTS WITH SATAN. 4°32 


erful A i pervades it, but still 
story told is a one... tragic note it t sti 
there is a lightness and wit in its matter which makes the book a very fascinating 
as well as eventful volume.”—London Morning. 
“* The work is cleverly conceived and carried out with literary ability. There 
are numerous flashes of originality that lift the author above the ordinary 
commonplace.” —Pudlic Opinion. 
SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 
THE HYPOCRITE A modern Realistic Novel of Oxford and 
44e London Life. Crown 8vo. art cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“ The story is thoroughly interesting. The wit and epigram of the writing 
are not to be denied. And altogether ‘ The Hypocrite’ is so brilliant that it 
can only be fittingly compared with ‘The Green Carnation’ or ‘ The Babe, 


B.A.’ "—Echo 
DAN LENO, HYS BOOKE. wisi Uh 
ition, 1s. 6d. 


Bombshells of fun.”—Scotsman. 
‘* One long laugh from start to finish.”"—Z/oyds. 
“ Pull of exuberant, harmless fun.”—Glode. 


M ADONN A MI A and other Stories. By Cuement Scott. Crown 
8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

** Full of living, breathing human interest. Few writers possess the gift of 

bringing actual existence to their characters as does Mr. Scott, and in the Rages 

y 


of his newest book you shall find tears and smiles, and all the emotions sk: 
arranged and put in true literary fashion. ’"—Pedican. 


LORD JIMMY, * cloth 


** The book is both humorous and dramatic.”—Outlook. 

“The book is vivaciously written, several of the characters being human 
enough to look like studies from life.”—Shefield Telegraph. 

ba idedly clever’ will be the verdict of the reader on closing this book.” — 
Glasgow Citizen. 


Hill. Second Edition nowready. Crown 8vo. art cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 

“* Who says the sense of humour is dead when we have ‘ The Pottle Papers’? 
We can put the book down with the feeling that we have spent a very enjoyable 
hour, and laughed immoderately. ‘ The Bottle Papers’ will be in everybody's 
hands before long.” —St. ¥ames's Budget. 

A SOCIAL UPHEAVAL A Satirical and Unconventional 
Novel. By Istpore G. Ascuer. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. €s. 
.“* The plot is bold even to audacity; its development is always interesting, 
picturesque, and, towards the close, deeply pathetic; and the purpose and 
method of the writer are alike admirable.” —Scotsman. 


THE GATES OF TEMPTATION. Dy 


S. Bransuaw, Author of “‘ Wife or Slave?” Crown 8vo. 2s. 

“* Will enhance the author's reputation, and equally please new and old readers 
of her novels. The story told is one of deep intetest. There is no veneer in its 
presentation, no artificiality about it.”—London Morning. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 
London : GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


NEW VOLUME OF TAE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 
OF W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


NOW READY. Large crown 8&vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
With 20 Full-page Illustrations, 6 Woodcuts, a 
THE VIRGINIANS. hotogravure, and a New Portrait. E 
*.* A volume will be issued each subsequent month until the entire Edition is 


completed on April 15, 1899. Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post free on 
application. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE HANDSOME BRANDONS.” 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE DEAR IRISH GIRL. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “ —— of a Maid,” “Oh, What a 


Plague is Love,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterioo Place, S.W. 


No. XCIV. JANUARY 1899. 


E 


TH 
CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


INVOCATION OF SAINTS. 


ON THE EARLY HISTORY AND MODERN REVIVAL OF 
DEACONESSES. 


HALL'S “THE KENOTIC THEORY.” 

DR. DALE OF BIRMINGHAM. 

MR. F. C. CONYBEARE ON THE PAULICIANS 
SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

HENRY REEVE'’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
SACERDOTALISM. 

ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. 

“A SERIOUS CALL.” 

THOMAS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

THE TWO ARCHBISHOPS ON RECENT CONTROVERSIES. 
SHORT NOTICES. 


London : Spottiswocde & Co., New-street Square 


Price 6s. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 
BOOKS. 


“HEROES OF THE REFORMATION” SERIES. 
Edited by Samuel Macauley Jackson. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
NEW VOLUME. 

The Pro- 


PHILIP MELANCHTHON (1497-1560) : 


testant Preceptor of Germany. By JAMES WILLIAM RICHARD, D.D. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


MARTIN LUTHER (1483-1546): The Hero of the 


Reférmation. By HENRY EYSTER JACOBS, D.D., LL.D. 
Full Prospectus of this Series sent on application. 


A HISTORY OF THE DUTCH PEOPLE. By PETRUS 


JOHANNES BLOK, Ph.D., Professor of Dutch History in the University 
of Leyden. Translated by Oscar A. Bierstadt and Ruth Putnam. To be 
completed in three volumes. Vol. 1.—From the Earliest Times to the Beginning 
of the Fifteenth Century. 8vo. cloth. res. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE HOUSE OF SAVOY, 
1003-1519. By ALETHEA WIEL, Author of “ The Story of Venice.” With 
Illustrations reproduced chiefly from contemporary sources. 2 vols. crown So. 
cloth extra. 1 


PETRARCH: the First Modern Scholar and Man of 


Letters. A selection from his Correspondence with Boccaccio and other 
Friends. Designed to illustrate the Beginning of the Renaissance. Translated 
from the Original Latin, together with Historical Introductions and Notes by 
J. H. ROBINSON, with the collaboration of H. W. ROLFE. Demy 8vo. 
cloth extra, gilt top, deckle edge. 9s. 


WHERE GHOSTS WALK: the Haunts of Familiar 
Characters in History and Literature. By MARION HARLAND, Author 
of ‘Old Colonial Homesteads,” &c. With many Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 


METHODS AND PRINCIPLES OF LITERARY 


Criticism. By LORENZO SEARS, Professor in Brown University, Author of 
“The Occasional Address,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. cloth. Illustrated. Each 5s. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


SALADIN, AND THE FALL OF THE KINGDOM OF 


JERUSALEM. By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 


BISMARCK. The New German Empire. How it 
Arose, and What it Displaced. By J. W. HEADLAM, M.A., Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 

New Illustrated Christmas Catalogue Post Free. 


24 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON; anp NEW YORK. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFrrereD AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post frea to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 

And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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BONANZA, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - - £200,000. 
MANAGER’S REPORT for the Month of November, 1898. 


TOTAL YIELD. 


eo ee 1,912°84 ozs. 
per ton milled 24°44 dwts. 


The “Min closed down on the 3rd inst. owing to the scarcity of water, but rains 
having fallen since, crushing was resumed on the 2sth inst. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 1,565 Tons Milled. 
s. d. i 


Cyaniding, Sands. 5 ‘ By CYANIDE GOLD: 
Head Office 2 .. +. «15810 § 679°15 ozs. fine gold .. 2,852 8 7 
“938 12 2 Balance and Loss .. 899 88s 


Development Redemption, 
1,565 tons at 6/3 per ton 815 1 3 


48,163 13 5 £8,163 13 5 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
The Capital Expenditure for the month of November is as follows: 


Development .. eo £2,167 0 7 
Main Shaft.. .. +e oe ee ee 45412 4 


2,621 12 11 

Less Development wate 
working cost ee 815 1 3 
£1,806 11_ 8 


GEO. D. STONESTREET, Acting Manager. 
irae, per ton have not been extended in this Report owing to shortness 
run. 


REORGANISATION OF THE BALTIMORE AND 


OHIO SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF SECURITIES OF THE 
Ohio and Mississippi Railway Company, 
Baltimore and Ohio South-Western Railroad Company, 
Baltimore and Ohio South-Western Railway Company, 
Baltimore and Ohio South-Western Terminal Company, 
Cincinnati and Baltimore Railroad Company, and 
Marietta Railway Company: 

As already announced, the undersigned have undertaken to act as managers, to 
carry out a Plan for the Reorganisation of the Baltimore and Ohio South-Western 
Railway Company, which affects the above named securities. A syndicate will pur- 
chase for cash, at their face value, such coupons and claims for interest on registered 
bonds, maturing January 1, 18¢9. from holders who deposit their bonds under the 
Plan. Participation under the Plan of Reorganisation in any respect whatsoever is 
dependent upon the deposit of securities with the depositary on or before January 
20, 1 

The Mercantile Trust Company, as depositary under the Plan, is now prepared to 
receive deposits of securities either at its office, No. 120 Broadway, in the City of 
New York, or at its Agency, the London & Westminster Bank, Limited, 41 Loth- 
bury, London, England. Copies of the Plan and Agreement of Reorganisation, and 
any further information desired, may be obtained at the offices of the undersigned or 
at the office of the Mercantile Trust Company or its London Agency above stated. 

Speyer Brotuers, 7 Lothbury, London. 
Sprrver & Co., 30 Broad Street, New York. 
Kuun Logs & Co., 27 Pine Street, New York. 


(Reorganisation Managers.) 
Dated New York, December 21, 1893. 


HOSPITAL, 


FOR FISTULA 


AND OTHER 


DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 
CITY ROAD, H.c. 


FOUNDED 1835. 
The only entirely Free special Hospital devoted to 
the treatment of these painful and distressing 
diseases. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED TO OPEN 
THE CLOSED WARDS. 


PATIENTS WAITING FOR ADMISSION. 
Treasurer : 


RICHARD BIDDULPH MARTIN, Esq., M.P. 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secreéary. 


LIMITED. 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 
CAPITAL = - = £120,000. 


Directorate : 
W. H. ROGERS, Chairman. 
R. O. Goprray Lys, Managing A. Goerz (Alternate, H. Strakosch). 


Director. 
J. W. S. LANGERMAN (Alternate, N. J. C. D. Rupp (Alternate, E. Birkenruth). 
¢. s. (Alternate, J. G. 


oltz). 
F. Rosinow (A/ternate, S. Evans). Hamilton 
London Committee : 
Cuas. Ruse. Joun 


Secretary : London Secretary : 
H. R. NETHERSOLE. A. Morr. 


S. NEuMANN. 


Heap Orrice: CROWN REEF, JOHANNESBURG, S.A.R. 
Lonpon TRANSFER OFFICE: 120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


DIRECTORS’ MONTHLY REPORT 
th ki t f the Co: for November, 1898, which shows a 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
120 Stamp Mill and Cyanide Works - ~- 16,019 Tons Milled. 


EXPENDITURE. 
To Mining Expenses.. oe eo £9,601 4 10 
Drifts and Winzes ee oe ee oo 1,108 4 0 
Crushing ee ee ee 654 10 10 
»» Transport oe oe oo ee oe 329 15 10 
» Milling .. oo eo oe oo 2,215 15 6 
», Cyanide .. ee ee oe oe ee oe oe 1,615 2 


Charges «. oe ee oe oe oo 2,889 8 3 
Additions to Plant ee ee oe oe oo 1,574 14 5 


420,675 2 0 
Profit forthe Month ., oe és oe 23,450 4 5 
444125 6 5 
REVENUE. 
By Gold Accounts — 

6,800°233 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Mill oe oe £28,657 14 2 
"899 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Cy. Works... * 13,708 4 3 
348°733 ozs. from 120 Stamp Slimes Works .. ire 1,437 15 3 
es sold . oe ee oe ee oe 331 12 9 
20,408 865 ozs. 444,125 6 5 

2 


The Tonnage mined for month was 18,628 tons, cost .. or oe £9720 4 3 
Drifts and Winzes Expenses -s oe oe 1,108 4 0 


18,628 tons ,, 10,828 8 3 


Less quantity added to Stock ay at oo oe 11819 5 
18,400 tons ,, 10,709 8 10 
Less waste rock sorted out 2,38E 45 
16,019 4, ee 10,709 8 10 


The declared output was 11.944°30 ozs. bullion=10,401'865 ozs. fine gold. 
And the total yield per ton of fine goid on the Milled Tonnage hasis was—12"986 dwts. 


GENERAL. 
The following are the particulars of the liaeal Development work done for the 
month :— 


ore Levet— ft. in. 
Driving on South Reef, East and West oe oe oe 46 0 
Driving on Main Reef ‘Leader, East and West .. ee 72 0 
Sinking Winzes  .. oe 20 © 
gTH 
Driving on South Reef, East oe ee 
Sinking Winzes_ .. os oe eo 
Cross-cutting os oe ee oe oe 45 0 
roTH LEVEL— 
Driving on Main Reef West 19 0 
Cross-cutting oe 6 0 
442 0 
The of ore exposed by the above works amounts to 16,512 tons. 


During the month 2,38: tons of waste rock were sorted out from the tonnage 
mined. e waste rock was of an average assay value of 43grs. * ton. The rock 
sorted was equivalent to 12°940 per cent. of the total rock handl 

H. R. NETHERSOLE, Secretary. 
Head Office, Johannesburg, December 8, 1898. 


FERREIRA GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
DIVIDEND No. 16 ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


Hos; of SHARE WARRANTS to BEARER are informed that they 
will receive payment on or after Thursday, January 12, of Dividend No. 16 
{150 per cent.—i.e. 30s. per share), after surrender of Coupon No. 9g, at the Head 
ffice of the Company in Johannesburg, the London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, E.C., or at the Company’s representatives in Paris, Crédit Lyonnais, 
Boulevard des Italiens. 

All Coupons presented at the latter address, as well as any presented at the 
London Office for account of holders resident in France, will be payable at 28s. od. 
per share, the deduction of 1s. 3d. being made to cover the French Income-tax of 

r cent. 
, ‘Coupons belonging to holders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to 
deduction by the London Office of English Income-tax as usual. 

Coupons must be left Four CLear Days for examination at either of the Offices 
mentioned above, and may be lodged between the hours of 11 and 2 (Saturdays 
excepted 
Listing Forms may be had on — 


B 
MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office: 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
January 6, 1899. 
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THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO. 
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The Saturday Review. 21 January, 1899 


MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL & CO,’S LIST, 


NOW READY. 
A GREAT WORK ON PSYCHOLOGY. 


TRUTH AND ERROR; 
Or, The Science of Intellection. 
By Major J. W. POWELL, 


Director of the U.S. Bureau of Ethnology. , 


423 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


No student of the sciences can afford to neglect this book. The 
discussion is clear and entertaining. 


The Scotsman says :—“ A formidable display of scientific knowledge......... The 
work is clearly written, and contains several chapters of lasting interest.” 


BY AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN. 


THE STUDY AND DIFFICULTIES OF 
MATHEMATICS. 

New, Corrected, and Annotated Edition, with References to Date, 

of the Work Published in 1831 by the Society for the Diffusion of 

Useful Knowledge. The Original is now scarce. With fine Portrait 

of the Author, Complete Index, and Bibliographies of Modern Works 

on Mathematics, &c. 288 pp., cloth, 5s. 


“LEARNED.” “IMPARTIAL.” “CENEROUS.” “ ELOQUENT.” 


THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 
By HENRY CABOT LODGE. 


Complete in 2 vols. nearly. 200 Illustrations, 32s. 

“** The Story of the Revolution’ as told by Mr. Lodge is not only a stirring 
record of the colonial rising but also an impressive demonstration of the place 
which the American Revolution occupies in the democratic movement. ‘ The 
Meaning of the American Revolution’ is the most powerful and eloquent piece of 
interpretative age J we have read for manya day. Learning, impartiality, clear 
vision, generosity, the historic sense and very often eloquence, distinguish Mr. 

e’s book.” —Daily News. 

“In Mr. Lodge's peges the progress of the mighty quarrel which’ split the 
English-speaking world is presented with great vigour and brilliancy, and ina 
form which ought to capture and hold popular attention.” —Scotsman. 

“So much new matter has been included in this work that it cannot fail to be 
of great interest to English readers.” — Daily Mail. 


“INTERESTING.” “VALUABLE.” “WELL ILLUSTRATED.” 


AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. 
By Major L. A. WADDELL, LL.D., F.L.S., &c. 
Author of ‘‘ The Buddhism of Tibet.” 
With over 100 Illustrations and 4 Maps, demy 8vo{ 18s. 

“One of the most interesting, valuable, and well-illustrated works that have 
appeared on the Himalayas, their native tribes, natural history, and scenery.”— 
Scotsman, 

“Nothing of importance has been written on this country since Hooker's 
Journals, and Major Waddell claims to have got nearer to Mount Everest than 
any European since Hooker.”— Literature. 

“* Major Waddell has written one of the most interesting and valuable of recent 
books on Himalayan travel.” —Scotsman. 


LECTURES ON ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICS. 


By Josern Louis LAGRANGE. With Portrait of the Author, 172 pp., 5s. 
Includes Lectures on ‘‘ Arithmetic,” ‘‘ Algebra,” ‘* The Resolution 
of Numerical Equations,” and ‘‘ The Usage of Curves in the Solution 
of Problems.” A masterpiece of mathematical exposition. Never 
before published in English, nor in separate form in French. 


“ Useful and interesting reading.” —Manchester Guardian. 


A NEW LIGHT ON HEBREW HISTORY. 
HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. 


From the Earliest Times to the Destruction of Jerusalem. 
By Professor C. H. CorNILL, of the University of Kénigsberg, 
Germany. 325 pp., cloth, gilt tops, 7s. 6d. Translated by Professor 
W. H. Carrutu. A fascinating portrayal of Jewish history by one 
of the foremost of Old Testament Scholars. 

“* We welcome Professor Cornill’s volume because it is a plain version of critical 
results. We may go further and sav that it does much to make dimly intelligible the 
trend of events in beginnings of Hebrew history, which the Pentateuch leaves 
obscured. It says, clearly and well, a great deal that on behalf of intelligent 
Biblical study ought to be said and driven home.” —Literary World. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. 

By Professor C. H. Cornitt. Popular Sketches of Old Testament 
History. Second Edition, 194 pp., cloth, with Frontispiece, Michael 
Angelo’s Moses, 5s. ; paper, without Frontispiece, 1s. 6d. 


A DARING BOOK. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO DARWIN. 


By, Dr. Woops HUTCHINSON. 241 pp., 6s. 
“A book which is worthy of study by all to whom the scientific view of the pro- 
blems of life possesses any interest.”——-Glasgow Weekly Citizen. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THE ‘“ FORBIDDEN LAND.” 


TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET AND 
CHINA. 

By MM. Huc and Gasper (1844-46). Reprint Edition. Translated 
from the French by W. Haz.irr. With 100 Illustrations, and Map, 
I vol. 660 pp., cloth, 5s. ; paper, 4s. 

** Tt is pleasant to have old memories revived.” —A thenaum. 

* An interesting and very valuable book......... M. Hue, to whom the task of writ- 
ing fell, had a genius for minute and patient description. To all readers of Mr. 
Landor’s book who wish to supplement the information concerning the forbidden 
land there given, we can recommend the work of M. Huc. Time cannot mar the 
interest of his and M. Gabet’s daring and successful enterprise.” — Academy. 


THE PRIMARY FACTORS OF ORGANIC 
EVOLUTION. 


By Professor E. D. Corr. With 121 Cuts, 550 pp., Tables, 
Bibliography and Index, cloth, Los. 


TRAVELS AND LIFE IN ASHANTI AND JAMAN. 


By Ricwarp Austin Freeman, Anglo-German Boundary Commissioner 
¢ the Gold Coast, with about roo Illustrations and two maps, demy 8vo. 
I 1s. 

“ He writes with a clearness, liveliness, and amount of solid but most readable 
matter to the square inch which makes this an exceptionally desirable book of its 
kind. From the Colonial Secretary down to the holiday-maker in search of enter- 
taining reading, no one who invests in it will be disappointed.” —Pad/ Mall Gazette, 


POEMS. By Georce MerepitH. With Frontispieces 


in Photogravure by W1LL1aM Hybe. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. Uniform 


with the New Six Shilling Edition of Mr. George Meredith's Novels. 


FRENCH LITERATURE OF TO-DAY. By Malle. 


BLazE DE Bury. Crown 6s. 


DEBATABLE CLAIMS. A Series of Essays on 
Secondary Education. By JoHN CHARLES TaRvER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** A collection of suggestive Essays upon Secondary Education, from which 
the average educated Englishman may learn a good deal about a subject at 
present little understood or appreciated.” — 7¥mes. 


MUSIC AND MANNERS IN THE CLASSICAL 


PERIOD. Essays by Henry E. Krenpiet, Author of “ How to Listen 
to Music,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF DEMOCRACY. 


By Epwin Laurence Gopkin. Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

““No more interesting volume has lately been published than Mr. E. L. 
Godkin’s ‘ Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy,’ which is interesting not only 
by reason of the general situation or predicament in which we are all more or 
less conscious of being steeped, but also as a result of the author's singular 
mastery of his subject."— Mr. Henry JAMEs in Literature. 


THE NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH, with pho- 


togravure Frontispiece in each volume, price 6s. 
The Adventures of Harry’ Richmond. Sandra Belloni. 


Beauchamp’s Career. The Shaving of Shagpat. 

Diana of the Crossways. Vittoria. 5 

The Egoist. The Tragic Comedians. 
Evan Harrington. The Tale of Chloe and other Stories, 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. The Amazing Marriage. 

One of Our Conquerors. °° Lord Ormont and his Aminta. 
Rhoda Fleming. [Next week. 


FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY. By Prof. WiLi1AM James, 
of Harvard University. 2s. 6d. ee i 
‘* Prof. James is well known as one of the most suggestive and original writers, 
and as certainly the most brilliant psychologist living. Whatever, therefore, 
he has to say on this subject is worth listening to, for he thinks freely, and he 
knows all that the scientist knows, and more too.”—Sfectator. 


By the NEW VICEROY OF INDIA. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST—JAPAN, CHINA, 
KOREA. By the Right Hon. Grorce N. Curzon, M.P. With 
numerous IIlustrations and Maps. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘ A valuable addition to the literature dealing with the problems of the Far 

East.” —Morning Post. 


By Professor ERNST MACH. 


THE SCIENCE OF MECHANICS. A Critical and Historical 
Exposition of its Principles. Translated from the second German edition by 
Tuomas J. McCormack. With 250 Cuts and Illustrations. Pages, 534. 
Half-Morocco, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 

POPULAR SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. Translated by T. J. 
McCormack. Third edition. Pages, 411. Fifty-nine Cuts. Cloth, gilt top, 
7s. 6d. ; paper, 2s. 6d. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ANALYSIS OF THE SENSA- 
ra Translated by C. M. Wittiams. Pages, 208. Cuts, 37. Cloth, 


Open Court Publishing Co. ; 
London : 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. 


CHARING Cross Roap, W.C. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND-GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 
Compiled under the direction of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S.. Crown 
8vo. half-morocco, ros. 6d. 

A most useful reference book.” —Znglishman (Calcutta). 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS OF INDIA. Pre- 
pared under the direction of J. G. BarTHoLomEw, F.R.G.S. In half- 
morocco, gilt top, 14s. 

“ Tt is tolerab y safe to predict that no sensible traveller will go to India in 
future without providing himself with ‘Constable’s Hand Atlas of India.’. No- 
thing half so useful has been done for many years to help both the traveller in 

India and the student at home.”—A rheneum. 


THE ARTIST. An Illustrated Monthly Record of 


Arts, Crafts and Industries. 1s. monthly. Yearly subscription, 15s. post 
free. 


Archibald Constable & Go., Westminster. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
SPOTTISWOODE & Co., 5 New-street Square, E.C,, and Published 


FREDERICK DUNCAN WALKER, at the Office, 


Southampton kA Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 21 January, 1899. 


Printed for the Proprietors 
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